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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


smescclipaiiias 
E have been badly beaten in East Surrey. It is just possible that 
the anger of the publicans, who have determined, if we may 
jadge from the tone of their organ, to turn out the Liberal Govern- 
ment, may have had an exceptional influence on the contest ; but 
the result is, from any point of view, most disheartening. Every- 
thing was against the Tories. ‘They had a wretched candidate, Mr. 
Watney, a rich brewer of thirty-nine, without an idea, who could 
not speak, and read to the electors papers evidently written for him 
and professing the most fossil ‘Toryism ; and the villa vulgarians, 
who are always Conservative, because they imagine Conservatism 
to be aristocratic, were away at the seaside. On the other hand, 
the Liberals had a fair candidate, Mr. Leveson Gower, who spoke out 
dearly and strongly, and the great advantage of the unbroken tradi- 
tion of four-and-twenty years. And still we were beaten on Thursday 
by 3,889 to 2,770. The party would not vote, and while the Tories 
brought up 300 more voters than at the last election, the Liberals 
were less by 1,300, or one clear third. No doubt Mr. Buxton was 
personally a very acceptable candidate, but it looks very much as 
if Liberalism were declining,—in the counties, at all events. 











Parliament was prorogued on the 21st inst., the Queen’s Speech 
being read, and very badly read, by the Lord Chancellor. ‘The 
document is lengthy, and by no means unusually cheerful. Her 
Majesty congratulates the country on the Washington Treaty, the 
Canadian clauses of which, however, are still to receive ‘‘ an in- 


Dominion ;” alludes regretfully to the probable termination of 
the Commercial Treaty with France, and promises to confine her 
international action ‘‘ to the maintenance of general concord and 
public right.” She returns thanks for ‘liberal supplies which, 
under the circumstances, had been asked for ;” observes ‘‘ with 
concern” that ‘Parliament has not been able to bring 
to a definitive issue some subjects mentioned in the 
speech from the hrone;” but adds that several important 
laws have been added to the Statute Book, particularly 
the Army Bill, which abolishes Purchase, and ‘lays the 
foundation of measures calculated to effect a closer union 
among the various land forces of the kingdom ;” states that the 
Coercion Bill for Westmeath has answered its purposes; and 
believes that by the University ‘Tests’ Act, by the repeal of the 
Feclesiastical Titles’ Act, and by the Trades’ Union Act, ‘‘ long-con- 
tinued and serious controversies have been brought toa conclusion.” 
“But there is every likelihood that, for a long time to come, the 
great and varied interests of the United Kingdom and of the 
Empire at large, together with the extending demands of modern 
society, may prevent any lightening of the honourable but arduous 
burdens of legislation.” ‘The revenue is prosperous and the harvest 
‘subject for congratulation, but those who wrote the Queen’s 
Speech are evidently not quite happy in their minds. 

Just before the prorogation, indeed while Black Rod was waiting 
to give his historic three taps, Mr. Cardwell read to the House of 
Commons a Jetter from Sir Roundell Palmer denying that he 
objected to the issue of the Royal Warrant. He had always said 
that the iesue of such a Warrant was within the undoubted power 





dependent and final judgment from the Parliament of the 
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Sir Roundell thought the issue of the Warrant ‘the least objec- 
tionable course” the Government could pursue. That is not 
praise, but it is assent, and it had been said that Sir Roundell 
Palmer dissented. 





Nothing has yet been finally determined as to the prolongation 
of M. Thiers’ powers. According to the latest accounts, however, 
he insists on the title of President of the Republic, in order that 
he may be in a position to negotiate with foreign Powers on a 
more equal footing, but is open to compromise on other points. 
The responsibility of Ministers is not yet settled, but it is believed 
that they will be responsible both to M. Thiers and the Assembly 
—an absurd arrangement—and that the term of the President 
will be till the dissolution of this Assembly. That last idea 
evidently emanates from the Right, which hopes thus to enlist M. 
Thiers on its side, and to protract its own existence till a Monarchy 
becomes possible. It dreads dissolution as if it were death, 
knowing well that the constituencies would not again return local 
magnates, but seek fc* serious politicians of a moderate Republican 
type. 

This also is M. Gambetta’s view, and he has therefore brought 
forward a definite propospl for the dissolution of the Assembly, on 
a day to be fixed ‘n Committee. In the preamble to the Bill, he 
states that the National Assembly, from the circumstances of its 
origin, can establish nothing, and from its composition cannot 
produce a lasting and effective majority ; that it increases and per- 
petuates uneasiness in the country, and wastes its time in vehe- 
ment and fruitless discussion, and therefore it ought to make way 
for a C nstituent Assembly. On theassembling of the new repre- 
sentatie body, M. Thicrs will resign his powers into its hands. 
There is, of course, little chance of this proposal being accepted, but 
it will give the Radicals a definite object, the dissolution of the 
Assembly, and will show the majority in the attitude of men who 
dread to appeal to their constituents. It will, moreover, enable 
M. Gambetta to tax the Assembly with a desire for immortality. 


The Alabama Treaty is bearing fruit for the United States. 
Their bonds, freed from the risk of a quarrel with Great Britain, 
are rising to their natural level. Mr. Boutwell has this week 
asked £15,000,000 in Europe, at 5 per cent. and has 
obtained the money. ‘This brings the total amount of debt 
converted from 6 per cents, into 5 per cents. up to £40,000,000. 
This saves £400,000 a year, and the process has by no 
means reached its limit. Should the whole debt be con- 
verted there will be a saving of £3,000,000 a year on the Union 
Debt alone, and probably as much more on the bonds of the indi- 
vidual States, railways, and canals, all of which were kept down 
by the same cause. British capital will flow more rapidly to America 
than ever, and being cheap, yield there a better return, till it is 
| probable that within a few years America will actually receive 

more money from the Treaty than she would have done had Mr. 
| Sumner’s claims been paid without war, and a thousandfold what 
‘she would have gained had they been paid after war. On the 
| other hand, we gain by the full amount of the difference between 
| the return of investments at home and the return on them in 

America. All that is now required to attract half the savings of 
Europe to America is the adoption of some plan securing to 

foreign bondholders a right of appeal from any Court in the 
| Union to the Supreme Court, or other unpurchaseable tribunal. 
| The Rings could not swindle long without the connivance of the 
| judges, or we should have Rings in London, 
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The German demi-official journals earnestly deny that the 
meeting between the Emperors at Gastein has proved infructuous. 
According to the Areuz Zeitung, an agreement was established, 
the bases of which are of course kept strictly secret. ‘The Corre- 
spondence endorses a statement that Count Beust had an inter- 
view with the Emperor of Germany which lasted two hours, 
and quotes the remark of ‘a distinguished diplomate” that the 
Austrian and German chariots would henceforth drive side by 
side. We publish elsewhere a novel account of the great Polish 
Centenary at Lemberg, and would note the fact that the proposal 
of uniting the Crowns of Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland on the 
head of the Hapsburg was mooted by a Prussian subject. If that 
be ever attempted successfully—and with German help it might 
be—* Poland” will stretch far towards the Kast. 


Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, in a discourse on the 17th | 


inst., delivered while reopening an old church, denounced the 
sale of livings in strong but temperate language. Nothing, he 
said, so alienated the Nonconformists, or so lowered the ideal of 
the Ministry. 


expected to work, but it worked badly nevertheless, more espe- | 
cially in creating a system of evasions of the law which were most | 
What was the difference between purchase an hour | 


demoralizing. 
after an incumbent's death and an hour before it? but the first was 


legal, the second illegal. We have commented on the Bishop's speech | 


elsewhere, but may here observe that no clergyman really ‘‘ pur- 
chases ” a cure of souls, 
right among his order to be selected by the Bishop, if fit, according 
to the law of the Church. A Bishop can warn the patron, or 
even refuse to institute on any moral or doctrinal ground ; and as 
to capacity, that should be settled before ordination. 


Lord Redesdale on Saturday delivered to the reporters and a 
very few Peers a review of the Session. The Lords had sent down 
to the Commons 37 Bills, of which four had been dropped,—the 
Betting Bill, Burial Grounds’ Bill, Friendly Societies’ Commis- 
sion, and Prison Ministers’ Bill. On the other hand, 67 Bills 
had been sent up from the Commons, of which the Lords rejected 
only two,—the Wife's Sister’s Marriage Bi} d the Ballot Bill, 
which last Lord Redesdale called the ba in people to lie 
without being found out.” Je mainta‘ned that the House of 
Lords only did its duty when it compelled the country to mature 
its opinion, aud that if it were obliged always to respect the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons, its independence aad utility would 
be gone. He complained of perpetual aclvice from the Ministry 
to be very ‘‘ cautious,” advice which implied a threat, and 
declared that the Commons showed unuswal regard to the Minister 
of the day and unusual disregard for their constituents, a taunt 
which provoked Lord Hatherley to retort that the consiituency 
was the creation of Mr. Disraeli, and th*t the Common’ most 
closely represented the opinion of the constituency. 


The Ltalians are going to make the Tiber disgorge. For ages 


past, probably from the Etruscan period, it has been the habit of | 


the people of Rome in times of danger, commotion, or siege to 


bury their valuables in the river, into which also were flung the | 
statues of unpopular Emperors and of the heathen gods, while | 

s | 
cargoes of valuables, the ‘ plunder of a world,” have been wrecked | 


from time to time against the Ripa Grande. S. Alessandro Castel- 
lani now proposes to turn the bed of the river and search the sands 
thoroughly, and the project has beeu taken up with enthusiasm 
throughout Europe. It is scarcely possible but that much of 
interest should be discovered, though we have not quite so much 
hope as a correspondent of the Times of finding the seven-branched 
golden candlestick which Titus took from the Temple of Jerusalem. 
‘The Icish Nationalists have been giving a grand popular reception 
to the Count de Flavigny and other French visitors sent over to 
thank the Irish for the aid of the Ambulance Corps, and for their 
strong sympathy with the cause of France. Perhaps no people in 
Europe sympathized so deeply with France —the mob in Cork, for 
example, on one occasion threatening to cut the telegraph wires if 
they brought such unpleasant intelligence—and they have made of 
the reception almost a triumphal progress. ‘The people assembled | 
at all the stations between Cork and Dublin, the corporations | 
presented addresses, and the visitors were reminded in a hundred 
maguiloquent speeches of the ancient friendship between France 
and Ireland, which after all was not nearly so close as that between 
France and Scotland. The object of all this, of course, is to show 
that England has been labouring for four years for an utterly 
ungrateful people, who would prefer, if they had the choice, sub- | 


The evil did not work so badly as it might be | 


What he purchases is the preferential | 


jection to France to partnership with Great Britain. Fortunate} 

these outbursts of hostility do not come from the Irish people, 
but only from a section which finds in a splendid, though unfounded 
traditioa—France having babitually used and betrayed Treland— 
an imaginative relief from the sordid squalor of its daily life 
* Man liveth not by bread alone,” and we must not grudge the 
Irish the legends of which our own populace is so utterly devoid, ‘ 





Admiral Sir R. H. Yelverton entered Queenstown on the 19th 
August, having completed the evolutions of the year off Cape 
Usbant. He had there under his command 26 vessels, 19 of which 
are ironclads, including twelve or thirteen vessels each without a 
rival in power in the world. At Ushant he parted with the 
Flying Squadron and the Reserve, but he steamed into Queens. 
town with the Lord Warden, 4,080 tons; the Hercules, 5,234 
| tons; the Monarch, 5,102 tons; the Prince Consort, 4,045 tons ; 
the Northumberland, 6,621 tons; the Defence, 3,720 tons ; 
the Caledonia, 4,125 tons; and the Warrior, 6,109 tons, 
Hach of these ships, and they are not a third of those we could 
have ready on an alarm, is the equivalent in effective power of g 
| first-class fortress ; all are armed with the best guns yet made in the 


; world, and all siil about our rough seas as easily as the old wooden 
three-deckers. It is not too much to say that our fleet ‘“ which 
cannot swim” would have a fair chance of sinking in honest fight 
ou the open sea every ship that the combined Governments of the 
world could send against it. Consequently, the publicans of Great 
Britain are going to dismiss the Government, because it does not 
| properly provide for the defence of the couutry. 
A large meeting was held at Birmingham on ‘Tuesday to con. 
/demn the recent action of the Lords. It was condemned, and 
delegates from all the great cities are to meet and condemn it still 
| further, but the movement strikes us as half-hearted. The speakers 
| do not seem to know what they want, and with the exception of 
| Alleyman Carter, who would simply abolish the House, and 
| remove the disfranchisement of the Peers, no speaker gave a hint 
| of an acceptable plan. ‘I'he truth seems to be the Liberals have 
; not thought the matter out, and unless some of their leaders move 
| will do nothing, and that will not happen until the divergence 
| between the two Houses has rendered government impossible. It 
is the statesmen, not the people, who will ultimately pull down 
| the House of Lords, as an institution incompatible with strong 
| and orderly administration. There is more danger to the Lords in 
| one Marquis of Salisbury than in a roomful of Alderman Carters. 
| The Marquis of Lorne and his wife the Princess Louise are 
| paying a visit to the Duke of Argyll’s castle at Inverary. Conse- 
| quently, the whole clan Campbell is out to welcome the chieftain’s 
| heir and his royal bride. That is all very proper, and so are the 
| feastings, and games, and parades, and all the rest of it, but will 
| it be believed that it actually pays the Daily News to telegraph entire 
| columns of descriptions of all that? On Friday the Daily News 
| actually published nearly four hundred lines of telegram about the 
| reception, the dresses, the guests, the upholstery, and the way the 
| Highlanders got drunk. And then we call the Parisians a frivolous 
people, and wonder how our forefathers could relish long accounts 
of Court masques! 


A very serious strike indeed is in progress at Berlin. The 
Association of Carpenters has agreed to suspend all labour until 
the masters agree to reduce the hours of labour to 9$ a day— 
quite a fair demand—and increase wages 25 per cent., which 
'would be preposterous but for the new wealth now pouring into 
Berlin, the enormous extent of building going on, and the general 
Even under these circumstances it is doubtful if 


vise in rents. 


| any trade can submit to so sudden a rise, which must make all 


contracts losing concerns, more especially as success wou'd be 
immediately followed by similar demands from masons, painters, 
and all artizans employed in building. According to the corre- 
spondent of the Times, the feeling about rent in Berlin is almost 
savage. ‘The people will not bear eviction, and on the occurrence 
of any such case attack the delinquent house. 


The Customs Report for 1870 is exceedingly satisfactory. The 


| total trade of the kingdom in that year exceeded £600,000,000, 


an immense increase upon any previous period. Our total 


exports, bullion included, reached £263,000,000, and our exports 


to our own possessions £52,000,000. It was a year of war, but 
our trade increased with almost every country, and more especially, 
in spite of her protective duties, with the United States. No less 
than 1,043 new ships of 362,877 tons were built and registered 
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in the United Kingdom, and the total number of registered ships 
js now 37,593, with an aggregate tonnage of 7,150,841. Smug- 
ling has ceased except in one article, tobacco, but as regards that | 
article the Commissioners are evidently suspicious. They think | 
it increasing at outports, and seem inclined to believe that small 
cels are pretty frequently brought in amongst free goods. It is _ 
éo be noted that in some of the most important branches of com- 
merce very great further increase is hardly likely. For instance, | 
we imported 140,000,000 Ibs. of tea, being 23 lbs. for each house, 
or nearly $1b.a week. Would labouring men drink much more, 
even if the tax were off ? 


The London Swimming Club has devised a new bathing-dress, 
which does not appear to secure its two objects, namely, decency | 
and freedom of motion. It secures only the second. It is a tight- 
fitting brown dress like that of an acrobat, and no impediment in 
the water ; but to put it on or off, one must strip. Whatis wanted 
is a dress which can be put on in the house under the clothes, and 
dried without taking off, and we are not quite sure it is not an | 
impossibility. Any tradesman who should solve the difficulty, so 
that a man might go out for a stroll, swim if, when, and where, the | 
fancy seized him, and never be totally undressed, would, in this 
Paradise of the Proper, make a fortune. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times explains on the authority | 
of books by General Chanzy and M. de Freycinet the failure of the 
French Army after Coulmiers. General d’Aurelle des Paladines, 
then in supreme command, had no confidence in his troops, and in 
spite of two despatches from Gambetta, backed by most urgent 
letters from Generals Chanzy and Borel, he absolutely refused to | 
march straight upon Paris after that engagement. He alleged | 
that M. Thiers had seen 80,000 men with the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, whereas the Duke had barely 40,000, and the French | 
General nearly five times that number. It was stated at the | 
time, we remember, in one of the letters from Versailles, that 
Count Moltke expected this movement, and intended, if it was 
made, to raise the siege for a moment and use his whole army to 
crush General des Paladines. ‘The battle, in any case, must have 
been long and bloody, Paris would have been reprovisioned, and 
all France might have gained fresh heart. 








The engine-makers of Newcastle and Gateshead are out on 
strike to demand a reduction of the hours of labour to 54 a week, | 
9 for every working day. If those are hours of actual toil, ex- | 
clusive of rest and food, the demand is a moderate one; but the 
masters fear lest, if they yield, other demands should be pressed | 
in the same high-handed way. They have, therefore, formed a | 
league with other employers of labour on the Tyne, have sub- 
scribed large funds, and are importing labour from a distance, 
and even from abroad. The engine-makers attack these new 
hands, and it is feared that the soldiers will have to be called in. 
Both parties strike us as in the wrong, the masters in not perceiv- 
ing that the men, if they are to be human beings, must have 
more leisure, and the men in not perceiving that to prevent an 


| extinction. 


leading up to the capital Hanching, they are not discouraged. They 
have collected an army of 30,000, who wear armour formed of 40 
thicknesses of strong cotton cloth, almost impenetrable to a sword, 
and can pour in a very heavy, though ill-directed fire. Admiral 
Rogers, having no army to land sufficient to cope with this force, 
has been obliged to retire, and the situation is therefore this. 
Either the Americans must give up the attempt to reach the 
capital, in which case both Coreans and Chinese will be encou- 
raged to kill Europeans, or they must send an army of 5,000 men, 


| in which case they will have to spend half as much as we did on 


the Abyssinian War. We rather think they will spend the 
money, hoping to compel Corea to reimburse it, and the men 
could be raised in California easily enough. ‘The base of opera- 
tions, however, must be San Francisco, which is very far off, 
unless General Grant could effect some arrangement with Spain, 
and operate from the Philippines. 


The Brighton Magistrates are hearing a case which promises to 
become a cause célebre. A lady named Christina Edmunds, 35 
years of age, very pretty, ladylike, and self-possessed, is accused 
of having scattered poison broadcast. She had fallen in love 
with Dr. Beard, a married man, and it is alleged attempted to 
poison Mrs. Beard, by giving her chocolate drops with poison in 
them ; but when taxed with the attempt threatened an action, and 
Dr. Beard was obliged to withdraw his accusation. She still con- 
tinued to write to him letters so affectionate that he was compelled 
to request her to desist, after which she seems, on the theory of 
the prosecution, again to have thought of poison. ‘The prosecution 
allege that parcels of poisoned chocolate cakes were sent to Mrs, 
Beard and other persons, and hint that previously to all this a 
child had been poisoned in the same manner. Miss Edmunds was 
at length suspected, and the evidence against her begins to be 
very serious. She has, however, been remanded for a week, in 
order that the police may make up their minds as to the precise 
character of the charges they intend to maintain. 


There was a furious scene on Thursday in the French Assembly 
about the National Guard. The Military Commission reported 
in favour of its abolition, and the majority, dreading the tur- 
bulence of the cities, want it to be disarmed. M. Vaudier there- 
fore brought in a Bill, signed by 164 deputies, for its immediate 
M. Thiers, however, is not inclined to take arms 
from the Republicans, and dreads, he says, the effect of insurrec- 
tions in the south upon public credit. He would, he said, on his 
honour, answer for public order; but he deprecated the violent 
course upon which the Assembly was rushing. During his speech 
the Right yelled at M. ‘Thiers till, in a burst of passion, he once 
more threatened resignation, and so great was the uproar that 
dircussion became impossible. When order had been restored, 
General Ducrot rose and proposed that the National Guard be 
dissolved with as little delay as possible, but at the convenience 
of the Government, and pari passu with the reorganization of the 
Army ; and this amendment, which reduces M. Vaudier's Bill to 
an absurdity, was passed by 488 to 154. 











adult from working when he chooses to work isa theft of the ee 
wages he would earn. They might just as well claim the right to! Mr. H. Kains-Jackson, in the City Article of the Times, cal- 
steal his spoons because if he gave them away their price would | culates that, although the wheat harvest of this year may be a 
benefit the poor. | little short, the price of corn can hardly be expected to range 
above 503. Free trade has done its work in producing a cosmo- 
A report is current that an attempt has been made to assassi- | politan supply to the great consuming markets, France and Eng- 
nate the King of Spain, who, however, escaped unwounded. His | land, and in all the surplus-producing countries there is this year 
fall, it issupposed, would throw Spain into an anarchy, from which | a fair harvest, and the only difficulty will be in its quick and cheap 
the Republic would be the only escape, but it would be much transit, an organization still capable of improvement. Failing 
more likely to place the country under a military dictatorship. | war, therefore, there is little chance within the next twelve 
Nothing is more remarkable in history than the difficulty of kill- | months of deficiency of bread,—perhaps the best guarantee for 
ing a king, except the facility with which anybody else is killed. | order and contentment. 
President Lincoln perished in the first attempt on his life, but | Sa 
Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, and indeed most of the Sovereigns | General Bixio, the ablest of Garibaldi’s Generals, except, per- 
of Europe, have been menaced over and over again without effect. | haps, his own son Ricciotti, has betaken himself to a new career. 
The reason we believe to be that the kingship does exercise an He has surrendered his rank in the Italian Army and his seat in the 
influence over the imagination even of bigoted Republicans. No | Senate, and returned to his old career as a merchant-ship cap- 
other theory will explain the immunity of the Pope from these | tain, and intends at 50 to commence a career in China and 
attempts. No Protestant wants to kill him, and no Catholic, Japan. He takes a ship of his own, and we hope intends, under 
however sceptical, dare. |cover of a merchant enterprise, to commence a Rajah Brooke 
Ee career. He is just the man for it, and with 200 brave Italians, six 
The Americans are in a mess in Corea; very victorious, as they | light field-pieces, and the support of Rome, if he succeeds, he 
would say, but under the necessity of retiring, for all that. It | ought to secure for Italy some Asiatic possession. Borneo would 
seems from the detailed accounts that the Coreans finally refuse | be the place if the Dutch were not so jealous, but as itis he 
to hold intercourse with them, alleging that they prefer “their | should try Formosa. 
own civilization of 4,000 years,” and that although defeated in | 
the contest for the forts which protect the Kanghoa, the river | 





Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. j 
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1 Dar. 
2 | trade is beginning to complain. As administrator, M 
TOPICS OF} THE D AY. | cannot compare with Mr. Monsell, who is introd ueing ath. 2 
a ments of the most practical and yet daring kind, alterin the 
THE CABINET AND THE SESSION. | unit of postal weight, for example, in favour of the me. bong 


| The post-card, the reduction of newspaper postage, a 
substitution of the ounce for the half ounce as dior toes a = 

|penny post, are felt as direct benefits by every man in the 
ingdom who can read and write. We suppose Mr. Bruce 


HE Times has poured a mighty broadside into the Minis- 
terial ironclad just as she passed in safety out of the 

line of fire. On the last day of the Session, when nothing 
said outside can influence the votes of Parliament, the Zimes | ; 
published an indictment against Mr. Gladstone filling six too, has declined somewhat, but any fall with the Home 
mortai columns, and purporting to be a Review of the Session. Secretary must be a very short one. Nobody ever expected 
For a document so ponderous, so little likely to be read, and | him to be strong, and if he was beaten both by the publicang 
so sure to be forgotten before Parliament reassembles, it is | and the political roughs, nobody had much hope that he could 
a hatred amounting to loathing for the | be victorious. The public originally under-estimated Mr. 


marvellously well done, : : : ‘ 
man who dared to propose a Ballot Bill as a Cabinet measure | Bruce, denying him credit, for instance, for a faculty he really 


lending vigour to the writer’s sentences, edging his sneers, and | P0ssesses, that of assimilating new ideas, and his failures con- 
giving point to his incessant insinuations that Mr. Gladstone, | 8equently, mortifying as they may be to politicians, do not 


perhaps the most haughtily disinterested man alive, cares | greatly lower his reputation. The withdrawal of his Bills, 


nothing for England, or her institutions, or her fame, in com- however, was not his fault, his Licensing Bill was a broad and 


parison with his own possession of power. After a Session | thoughtful though dangerous measure, and his little Suspend. 
harassing and laborious beyond all precedent, a Session during | ing Bill, which irritates nobody, may prove a foundation for 
which he has opened the Universities to the nation without | much social legislation in the future. 
distinction of sect, has settled the laws of Trades’ Unions,—/ For the rest, the members of the Cabinet have, we conceive 
the most dangerous and embarrassing of our social difficulties ; | if slightly, yet still decidedly risen. People admit that about 
has repurchased for the nation the right to control its Army,— | Mr. Forster, who as pilot of the Ballot Bill steered his cranky 
a transfer resisted by the whole body of the plutocracy ; has | vessel through the quicksands with wonderful adroitness, and 
so altered the position of the Ballot question that by the close | while defending an utterly Radical Bi!l, a Bill which annoys 
of next Session secret voting must become law; has laid the| Whigs more than Tories, extorted a chorus of compliments 
foundation of a Supreme Court of Appeal, and has created a| from his bitterest opponents. Mr. Forster, too, has done the 
Department of Local Government, the weary man who has | work of the Education Office without provoking resistance 
accomplished all this turns to enjoy his hardly-won and/| except from the Lords, and has actually administered those 
momentary leisure, only to be told by the first journai in the | dreadful Cattle Acts in such a way that neither the gentry 
world that he is a self-seeking politician who at hesrt believes | nor the dealers, both of them as sensitive as poets or owners 
that the masses of Englishmen are, and ought to be, devoid of | of magazines, have ventured to bring any serious complaint. 
patriotic feeling. Well, the attack is not much worse than | If Mr. Forster were in his proper place at the Home Office, all 
any one of the hundreds made by the Zimes upon Lord | England would feel a sensation of pleasure and security such 
Palmerston while only Foreign Secretary, and will fail just as| as it has not felt since the scarcely-noticed death of Mr. 
they did in altering the public estimate of a Minister who, | Waddington threw that important machine out of gear, and 
like most of the great rulers of men, is better loved by the| rendered the old idea that anybody would do for the Home 
people who see him from afar than by the Court which stands | Office a dangerous absurdity. The minute on the grounding 
around to see him dress and eat. It was not the opinion of | of the Agincourt told the public, what the Admiralty has 
Paris, or even of his own Ministers, which enabled Henry IV. | for some time felt, that in the “sea-sick civilian,” as the Tory 
to found a dynasty in France; but the belief of the people | papers called Mr. Goschen, the Navy has found a ruler just, 
that the King, heretic as he was, cared first of all for them. | temperate, and strong, a man who in the interests of the Service 
We need not go again over ground occupied last week, but | dare add many pounds to that load of personal hatreds which 
a British Government does not consist of one man, and we| this Government is doomed to carry, and do plain though 
wish to do a morsel of the justice everybody begins to refuse | stern justice without favour or fear of persons. Mr. Goschen 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. We doubt very much, in spite of | can answer the Admirals in the House, too, without driving 
the loud roar of depreciation we hear around us on every side, | them quite mad, and meets Mr. Corry, his most formidable, 
whether the Liberal Ministers have, on the whole, lost much | though not his most attractive critic, on more than equal 
ground with the country, whether some of them have not terms. He has risen decidedly, and so, though in a much less 
gained. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the only one, | marked manner, has Mr. Cardwell. It may seem strange to say 
we think, who has unmistakably lost popularity. He has dis- | 80, considering the tone of his opponents during the Session, but 
played an inability to understand his countrymen, to appreciate | in spite of the muddle about the Berkshire mancouvres, it 
their prejudices or respect their convictions, which in a man so | is nevertheless true that Mr. Cardwell in August is considered 
able is amazing, and must be due to a growing habit of defer-| less inefficient than Mr. Cardwell was in February. His 
ence for his own intellectual conclusions. Whatever the | special capacity for Parliamentary work, a capacity belonging 
merits of the succession-duty—and we are inclined to believe | to all the Peelites. came out in the debates on the Army Bill; 
that it contains a solvent for one at least of our financial | he fought his opponents with temper and skill, and above all, 
problems, the injustice of our indiscriminate income-tax—it |he had a plan, and an unexpectedly large one. As 
was most rash to ask the people all on a sudden to give up|explained by himself in the Commons and Lord North- 
what is with them almost a creed, namely, the preferential | brook in the Lords, it is a large and coherent scheme, 
right of children to their fathers’ property. An equal suc-|one which would give us for home service nine corps 
cession daty levied on all successors alike implicitly denies that | @’«mee of thirty thousand men each ; and if during the recess 
right, or rather asserts the superior right of the community, |he can carry out his scheme effectively, so effectively that 
and was sure, in the first instance, and at a moment when his corps can be inspected, many of his failures will be 
thorough discussion was impossible, to be rejected. The | forgiven. He has an excellent aide in Sir Henry Storks, who 
mateh-tax produced, as we think unjustly, an explosion of | is gaining ground in the House, and the department must be 
derision, and did as much to make Mr. Lowe unpopular with | pronounced, on the whole, visibly stronger than it was when 
the electors, as his succession-duty, his attack on the exemp- | the Army Bill was introduced. It has survived weeks of 
tion from the duty on horses employed by farmers, and his criticism without very serious harm, and has not been attacked 
assumption that all unexpected expenditure should be paid | by anyone visibly competent to take the helm from its hands. 
for out of income-tax, did with the propertied classes, with the | Not one of the military critics so numerous during the Session 
economists, and with the politicians who, like ourselves, dread | has displayed any constructive ability or any freedom from 
the corruption of a democracy more than its violence. | caste prejudices, and in Parliament stature is measured con- 
Mr. Lowe’s reputation asa “safe” financier disappeared with | sciously or unconsciously by comparison with opponents. Mr. 
his budget, and as an administrator he has this year done Cardwell is not a strong Minister at War, but not one of the 
nothing, though his new appointment as Master of the Mint | “Colonels” has displayed the capacity for being a Minister 
might have enabled him to do much,—to introduce the coins ‘of any kind, and the Secretary at War benefits in the eyes of 
necessary to a future decimalization, the “silver penny,” or, the public by their failures. 
tenth of a florin, and the “dime,” or tenth of the silver penny.| In the Lords the Cabinet is certainly quite as strong as it 
He has declined to give us the gold dollar or quarter-sovereign, | was in the beginning of the Session. Lord Granville has through- 
for which all but the poor are so anxious, and has taken no out been somewhat weak, the occasions of debate having often 
visible steps to lighten the scarcity of small silver, of which | arisen on points on which he either differed from the policy 
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of his chief or chose to leave that impression. He was weak | tities to rot upon the ground, the Sultan sets his face 
about the Army Bill, despondent about the Ballot, and too against the trade, and steadily persists in his resolve to ex- 
much given on smaller occasions to paying “tributes,” calling clude foreign capital and foreign enterprise from his empire. 
Mr. Fish and Lord Ripon, for instance, “ two great gentlemen,’ It may be said that his experience of Spanish aggression in 
a phrase which slightly exceeds the Parliamentary limits of the war of 1859-1860 justifies him in this resolution; but 
lsudation. At the same time, the Foreign Secretary kept us then we have a claim to admission that may be fairly founded 
out of the European struggle, and the people desired to be onour Treaty with the Sultan, and that ought to be backed by 
kept out ; he selected the most competent man in the Diplo- | our Minister at the Moorish Court. 
matic Service for the most difficult mission, thereby risking a __ For we have a Minister resident at Morocco, Sir John Hay 
ery both from the Service and from the Radical Press, always | Drummond Hay, who is also Consul-General at Tangier, and 
impatient of aristocratic ability ; and he is entitled to all the | receives for his services a salary of £2,000 perannum. There 
credit, as he would have been visited with all the discredit, of is a Consul also at Tangier, who does the Consular work, and 
the Alabama negotiations. There was no genius shown in | is paid £500 a year for it; while the United States, having no 
those negotiations, but there were temper, tact, and solid sense ; Minister to attend upon his Majesty the Sultan, get their 
and though Lord Granville does not lack backbone, the country | business done, and done excellently, for about one-fifth of 
is not asking him just now to be Bismarck. His only rival what it costs us to have our interests diplomatically neglected. 
on the Liberal benches, the Duke of Aygyll, has greatly That the difference is not in any way in our favour is pretty 
increased his hold upon the country, by developing entirely | plain from the fact for which we can vouch, that one British 
fresh and, we think, unexpected power in debate. His | subject at Tangier has accepted an important position in the 

hes in defence of the Army Bills were by far the best | servive of the American Government, to secure the protection 
made in the Peers.upon the Liberal side; he is learning to | and favour which are not to be obtained through the interven- 
t up his subjects like a plebeian, to throw his whole mind | tion of our own costly and cumbrous establishments in 
into them and speak out, and his department is the only one Morocco. Sir John Hay, however, is not alone a persona grata 
in which during the Session no visible error has been com- | to the Sultan, but, what is of far greater significance, to the 
mitted by its chief. In the single matter which has been Foreign Office. It is through Sir John Hay, and through him 
under controversy, the creation of the Indian Engineers’ Col- alone, that the Foreign Office learns whatever it cares to learn 
lege, the Duke has deferred to the House of Commons | about the Moorish Empire, and through him only can an 
without giving up his own scheme, has beaten the interested | Englishman obtain either favourable treatment from the 
opposition of the profession, and has fairly launched an | Moorish Government or protection from the English 
experiment which may and we think will help to solve the |Government. Unfortunately, Sir John Hay has been 
most wearisome problem of Indian statesmanship, the recon- | almost bred from childhood in Barbary; he has been 
ciliation of our duty as supreme landlord with our duty as a resident in the country for a generation, he is con- 
supreme protector of millions of alien taxpayers, We must | nected with it by ties of family, property, and _tradi- 
have great works in India, and we must have them cheap, tion. He is undoubtedly a perfect master of the language 
and the Duke of Argyll is trying to get them by one of those and manners of the people; but this intimate knowledge, 
short and direct cuts which so often fail, but when they | although in some regards eminently desirable in a minister, 
succeed, succeed greatly. | has its countervailing drawbacks. A man who has lived for 
On the whole, we doubt when the dust has subsided whether | the better part of his life among a semi-civilized, servile, and 
the Cabinet will appear to be so much weakened by the his- | ignorant population is likely to get out of accord with the 
tory of the Session as the Zimes, and Punch, and the Pall Mall | ideas and the practices of civilized Europe. And this seems 
affect to believe, whether anything has occurred which will | to have occurred to Sir John Hay. Insensibly he has im- 
induce either electors or members to prefer Mr. Disraeli to | bibed, it is asserted, all the prejudices of the Moorish 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Corry to Mr. Goschen, Dr. Ball to Lord | Government, and though his influence with the Sultan 
Hatherley, or Sir John Pakington to Mr. Cardwell, though | is supreme, though a really energetic protest from him 
they might prefer Mr. Hardy to Mr. Bruce. If the Liberals | would at once break down the barriers which interpose 
have accomplished little, which we deny, the Tories have done | between the commercial enterprise of Europe and the 


nothing, their greatest feats having been the production of a ‘natural wealth of the Barbary States, he has never made an 


few speeches denouncing Mr. Gladstone, none of them very effort to alter the narrow policy of exclusion to which the 
striking, none of them equal in mordancy to the Duke of | Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, like his predecessors, is wedded. All 
Somerset’s recent jet of vitriol, and the waste of a great many | along the coast from Tangier to the borders of the desert 
hours of valuable time. The Cabinet still remains, for all | there are splendid ports, with magnificent openings to the 
evidence the Tories can show, the Cabinet of the highest | level inland country and the slopes of the Atlas, with fertile 
capacities engaged in Parliamentary work. land surrounding them to be had at the cheapest rate, and 
with mineral riches of every kind in barely suspected spots 

lying within easy distance of the sea. When Englishmen 
MOROCCO. attempt to purchase land in Morocco and proceed to execute 

A GLANCE at a map of the countries which border the | the necessary conveyances with Moorish notaries or Adools, 
Mediterranean Sea on the south will show the most | it is customary for these to refuse to draw up the deeds 
careless eye in how insignificant a degree the natural resources | without Sir John Hay’s sanction. The Minister of a coun- 
of Northern Africa, once a civilized portion of the great | try that prides itself on its allegiance to free trade might 
Mediterranean Empire, have been hitherto developed. The! be presumed to have no desire to prohibit a transaction 
French have done a little to open up the trade of Algeria, | of the kind referred to between an Englishman and a Moor, 
but the West Coast, from Cape Simonia to the Straits, and| when the one is ready to sell and the other desirous to 
thence southward to the limits of the desert facing the | buy. Sir John Hay, however, is in the habit of refusing 
Canaries, has never yet been fairly made free to the commerce | this sanction, and the adools then decline to act, so that 
of the world. This is the Empire of Morocco, with the | many Englishmen who have endeavoured to purchase land 
sovereign of which imperial state, known to his subjects as | both for agriculture and for the erection of warehouses in the 
the Sultan, “the Prince of the Believers and the Viceroy of | neighbourhood of Mogador and Magazan have had to abandon 
Allah,” we concluded a Treaty, which was supposed to secure | their plans. Tho excuse is that if English settlers were 
to us “the privileges of the most favoured nation.” By this | allowed to purchase land in Morocco “complications might 
arrangement, however, we do not appear to have gained any- | arise,” but the very object of maintaining a Minister is to 
thing of importance; our trade with Morocco is of small | deal with those complications. It would be hazardous to credit 
amount, and shows little signs of expansion. Yet the immense | all the stories that are current as to Sir John Hay’s demeanour 
natural resources of the country might well tempt English- | towards natives and Europeans, but it seems sufficiently estab- 
men to traffic. The trade in cattle is already considerable, | lished that his life-long residence among the Moors has trained 
and at a few ports the exportation of Esparto grass has been | him to a hauteur of manner which is probably one, perhaps the 
permitted, but the principal elements of what might consti- | greatest, cause of the dislike in which heisheld. It may fairly 
tute the commercial prosperity of Morocco are systematically | be doubted whether it is wise to maintain any Minister, and 
neglected. While all the papermakers of Europe are | especially one connected by family ties with the country, for 
eagerly looking for new raw material, and while for- | thirty years at a barbarous Court. It is also open to question 
tunes could be made and a vast trade established along | whether an English Minister should be permitted to accumulate 
the west coast of Morocco by the exportation of Pal-|in his own person the powers of several foreign diplomatic 
metto leaves, which every year are allowed in vast quan- | agencies. Sir John Hay, however, is not only the British Minister 
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for Morocco and the Consul-General at Tangier, but the repre- 


|The Bishop of Manchester says the sale of advowsons ang 


sentative of Austria, Denmark, and Holland. He has a body- presentations as erdinary property, if not evil, is inexpedient 


guard of Moorish soldiers assigned for his personal protection, 


shocks the Nonconformists, and lowers the national idea] of 


and a couple of guards besides for each of the countries that the sacerdotal character,—that is, the national aspiration 


he represents. It is commonly reported at Tangier that 
these soldiers and their relatives, who live at Swani, an 


towards a ministry worthy of Him who founded it. We do 
not entirely agree in that condemnation, deeming the standard 


Arab village not far from the coast, make use of the set up in the Establishment to be at least as high as the 


awe in which the Minister is held to levy black-mail on the 


standard maintained in the Nonconforming Churches; byt we 


cattle-stealers in the district and to share in the plunder. If do not know that we are greatly concerned to answer it, The 


a Moor has his cattle stolen, and finds that they have been 


carried on to the reivers’ sanctuary at Swani, he seldom | 


dares to complain. The stolen beasts are boldly sold in open 
market, it is said, by the denizens of Swani, who fear no 


molestation from the Government, because they are protected | 
in the regular Oriental fashion by the Minister’s people. | 
Such are the rumours that are current in Tangier and in all | 


notion of merchandise in “livings’’ is to our minds as repul- 
sive as it is to that of the Bishop of Manchester, and if hg 
will suggest a working alternative, we shall certainly consider 
it with a strong bias in favour of acceptance. But we must 
honestly say, that after the most careful and favourable cop. 
sideration, we are wholly unable to discover a plan which 
would supply, as the present system supplies, the link 





the coast towns of Morocco. Sir John Hay, of course, knows | between the clerical order and the laity. Wesay nothing 
nothing of the charges that are alleged against his dependents ; | of the concrete difficulties in the way, of the sum—exceed. 
but the mere fact that such things are talked about by the | ing thirty millions—which would have to be provided in com. 
European traders of Barbary, is a testimony to the common | pensation for a property guaranteed by law, a property which 
belief in the British Minister's power and to the general awe | could not be taken away on religious principles any more than 
in which he is held. | any other property legally acquired, for we believe the English 
Many attempts have been made by Englishmen to settle in | people under certain excitement might be capable of that great 
= ra, erage gs —- such as — and tobacco, | ae = we —— ye to - ug “a — where 
Other efforte kaos ben Girested to tho ‘ales 2 pel peer be abolished, the iekine is a ® but if it is iat porerat: : 
the Sultan, encouraged by Sir John Hay’s indifference or silent | Dr. Fraser doubtless wishes it should be retained, where, under 
antagonism, will not consent to any working of the vast|his ideal system, is patronage to be lodged? Let us suppose 
mineral resources of Morocco. It has been ascertained, how- | the nation, after enormous sacrifices which will onhditen 
ever, by tentative and quiet examinations that there are large | be made, to have repossessed itself of an authority it ought 
quantities of copper and lead in the country, that there are | never to have surrendered, and to be as free to select its own 
several rich deposits of gold, silver, and quicksilver, and that | system of filling cures as it now is to select its own system of 
in the eastern portion of the empire there are extensive coal-/ filling bishoprics, and what is it to do? 
fields at no great distance from the sea. We have already | Clearly it cannot, except upon one condition, which would 
referred to the enormous purposeless and criminal waste of | make most clergymen sick with annoyance and distrust, 
raw products which would be received with delight in entrust the whole patronage of the Church to the Episcopal 
European factories, such as palmetto leaves, the export of | order. If it did, there would, within a generation, be twenty- 
which is discountenanced by the Sultan’s Government, and | four Churches preaching and teaching within the pale of the 
esparto grass, which properly encouraged might be grown and | Establishment. Every Bishop would select throughout his 
shippedin tenfold quantities. But the capabilities of the country | reign men who agreed with him, and leave it to other 
for trade cannot be adequately measured while matters remain | Bishops to select those who disagreed with him, and 
in their present state. Mineral wealth, agricultural resources, | would thus become, from the necessity of his situation, 
pastoral districts of immense extent within easy distance of|a kind of Pope. He could not, if an honest man, act 
the crowded markets of Western Europe; all seem to indi- | otherwise, for supposing any Bishop even to hold that his 
cate a splendid commercial future for Morocco; the land is first duty was impartiality among the parties within the 
rich, the climate is mild, the people, though rude and in| Church, then his diocese would be the impartial one, that is 
some parts careless enough, are, according to the testimony of | to say in no long time distinctively the Erastian one. As a 
all travellers, tractable, industrious, and, what is most im-| rule, however, the Bishop, if a sincere man, would consciously 
portant, eager to trade. The Sultan’s Government is weak,|or unconsciously favour men of his own opinions, and we 
its policy is undecided. It only needs a vigorous remonstrance | should have an Evangelical Church say in Winchester, and a 
from an enlightened and powerful Minister to break down the | high-and-dry Church say in St. David’s, and an ultra-Ritualist 
old-fashioned barrier of exclusion, and to open all the latent | Church say in Durham, and a verbal-inspiration Church in 
wealth of the country to the capital and energy of London, and a semi-Romanist Church in Canterbury, and so 
—— P sg ge Hay is not the Minister to do this | on, each diocese living to itself and exaggerating the tenden- 
work, n the old. time, when Morocco was a den, cies of its possible head. We say nothing of the absolute 
of pirates, he doubtless did good work there, and as he has impossibility of inducing Parliament to consent to any such 
Ccciitsshtion. thas Ms be plats Sa hn te eh cheno fa Go och of covalang Alosoven ectiecationl retoues sak oar 
i = it is plain that he is not abreast of the | the work of creating dioeesan ecclesiastical systems, and con- 
— _ re angen: age ge — — . a ' fine oe 7 om a ang wd —_ — a “1 
yp 1s policy, an at his influence with the Sultan of | no long period be fatal to the urch of England, whic 
— is rather a hindrance than an aid to the commercial | must either exist as a national, that is as a comprehensive 
advancement of the country and the interests of England. | Church, allowing wide divergencies within its bosom, or cease 
It is to be hoped that Lord Granville will look to this grievance | toexist at all. It is true that if our excepted condition could be 
without delay, and while dealing justly and generously with granted, and the Bishops were treated as civil officers merely, 
our present Minister at Tangier, will be careful to choose as | and appointed for five years—an experiment which Americans 
his successor a person of somewhat more modern ideas. | say they will yet try—such a bestowal of patronage might be 
Canto | endurable ; but English Churchmen would probably resist that 
eanaied change more vigorously than any merely political innovation. 
THE SALE OF ADVOWSONS. | There is no reason that we can think of, either in morals or 
wu oy 7 _ A ee 4 pig ~ are 4 of the a —e (oar ert — not Mat ges me . — 
urch o ngland ought to be lodged? It is very term, as well as for the whole term o ife, and indeed our 
easy and _ oe for a Bishop to reprehend the present Colonial Bishops evidently think the term limited by their own 
praia rye , and say that the sale of livings deters Noncon- _ convenience, and accept livings at home every day as if they were 
met s from entering the fold, and hint at the sin of simony, simple pastors ; but that is not the view of the Church, and some 
and hope for a more Christian scheme of selecting pastors ; | day their practice of refusing to die in their sees will produce 
but bs -4 had to draw the necessary Act of Parliament, and| most dangerous schisms, with undoubted though unbeneficed 
provide the necessary means without which no change is | Bishops at their head. A five-years’ Bishop who misused his 
possible, he would very soon discover apologies for the a patronage could be superseded, Pat ies aah less chance 
siastical auction-room. We doubt if there is a layman sincerely of five-year Bishops than of any other arrangement, much less, 
attached to the Church of England who has not tried to de- for example, than of the existing system of patronage going on. 
vise some remedy for this grievance, the sale of livings, | The Bishops are out of the question, and so, we believe, are 
and we know there is as yet no one of any mark popular elections. The politicians who would vote the com- 
who after careful study has not given up the attempt. | pensation would wish probably for them, would, to speak 
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well-understood language, desire to vest the advowsons in the | 
pody of ratepayers, but they will scarcely succeed in that 
attempt. The chasms within the English social system are 
too deep. The scheme has been fairly tried in many parishes, 
and by the eonsent of all good men it fails. The bulk of the 
ratepayers, not being “ Church members” in their own eyes, 
yote without responsibility, on grounds which have little 
relation to the true ideal of the pastorate, and under in- 
fluences which are not those to which any living Church, 
and above all any State Church, can safely submit. One- 
half of them are not Churchmen at all, and of the remain- 
ing half large sections never enter a church except to be 
married or to attend a funeral. Besides, to speak frankly, 
there are limits to human endurance of the principle 
of election, and unless we mistake its whole tone, the 
educated of this country will absolutely refuse to have 
their spiritual teachers set over them by the ignorant, 
will vote the Church away sooner than its ministers shall 
universally be selected by the people who happen to pay rates. 
A system of popular election is, no doubt, found endurable in 
Scotland ; but Englishmen have neither the Scotch traditions 
nor the Scotch canniness, and would infallibly break down 
the grand Scotch safeguard. With that wonderful contempt 
for logic which in all spiritual matters distinguishes that 
nation of logicians, the Scotch have decided that the grace of 
God essential to the minister is never given to any one who. 
has not passed through a long university course, and so have 
secured to a poverty-stricken and Calvinistic Church an edu- | 
cated ministry. If there were the faintest chance of English | 
ratepayers being as wise, we might be content to trust them ; 
but as it is, any patron sooner than the British ratepayer. 
We, who are Radicals, say that plainly, believing, as we do, 
that there are at least two offices in the world, that of the 
judge and that of the minister of Christ, to which the prin- 
ciple of popular election is not applicable, to which it is, 
ex necessitate 1et, more or less injurious, if not fatal. A Parish 
Council might choose well, but it would be very apt to be 
selected in order to choose, and of a Council of communicants | 
there is, of course, no possibility at all. An idea of that kind | 
always hovers before episcopal minds, but practical poli- | 
ticians have long since recognized that it is as hopeless as, in 
our judgment, it would be unfair. The revenues of the 
English Church belong to the nation, to be held, if you will, in 
trust for that Church, and any attempt to devote them to the 
uses of a sect would be followed by their appropriation to 
other purposes, say national education. 

The populace are as much out of the question as the 
Bishops, and there remains only the Cromwellian scheme. 
In theory, it is incomparably the best ever invented to meet 
the difficulties incidental to the relation between the Church 
and the State. It is conceivable that a committee of 
“Triers,” appointed by Parliament, and invested with all the 
advowsons of the kingdom not attached to episcopal sees, 
might under existing guarantees make better selections than 
the country gentlemen do, might be exceedingly conscientious, 
and might enforce excessively strict rules of qualification. That 
is, we believe, the wisest device that could be tried, and if the 
Committee were carefully selected, it might, for a time at all 
events, give satisfaction. But State Churches are intended to, 
last, and if ours lasted, the old and, as we fear, the insuperable 
difficulty would still recur. Is the Committee of Triers to be 
removable or not? If it is removable, then we have election by 
the majority over again, and the whole Church will be of one 
type, that is, will be abolished to a certainty within a genera- 
tion, as being the Church of a sect, and not of the whole nation. 
If, on the other hand, the Committee is not removable, then the 
Triers will gradually impress a uniform tone upon the Church | 
equally fatal to its chances of continued existence. Take even 
an ideal Committee, composed of Archbishop Tait, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Dean Hook, Lord Shaftesbury, and Dean Stanley, and 
we all know without argument that whole sections of the 
Church would be left out, and in twenty years variety of | 
thought and action would be so difficult within the Establish- 
ment that all men save those attached to a single line of spiri- 
tual thought would be clamouring for its abolition. The 
majority could not be trusted not to regard five-sixths of the 
Broad Church as heretical. Private patronage is in theory 
absurd, but it does preserve us from uniformity; it does keep 
up the connection between laity and clergy ; it does emancipate 
the teachers from the control of the pupils; and it does secure 
us a race of clergymen who, with enormous drawbacks of 
another kind, are, as a body, better than the community 
Which they undertake to instruct, And if we have private | 


patronage, why should one mode of transfer be holier than 
another ? 

There is, we perceive as we read this article one omitted 
suggestion. A lay Council of the Diocese, a Presbytery, in 
fact, with a Bishop for its chairman, might be entrusted with 
the patronage, and might, it is conceivable, exercise it with 
some deference to the opinion of the Churchmen within the 
parish to be supplied. A Council of that kind might un- 
doubtedly be an excellent selecting body, but it would, as we 
apprehend, become in a very short time a mere Council of 
delegates, would be specially charged to appoint no one dis- 
approved by the majority, and would within a generation be 
a mere instrument to conceal election by the ratepayers, 
whose first demand would be that their candidate should 
pledge himself to give “ its just weight to the local feeling of 
the parishioners,’ that is, to accept their nomination as a 
matter of course, as the Bishop now accepts that of the lay 
patron. That would be the present system over again, with 
this enormous aggravation, that while the squire is under a 
strict and well-understood responsibility to the Church, to his 
order, and to the cultivated opinion of the country, the rate- 
payer would be under no control save that of a conscience 
thirsting usually for Calvinism rather than Christianity. We 
doubt, to put the matter plainly, whether a Diocesan Lay 
Council would dare to offer livings to Mr. Maurice, Canon 
Liddon, or Dr. Thirlwall, that is, to any one not a Calvinist 
who stood markedly and boldly out from the crowd. 





THE JUDGMENT ON THE AGINCOURT. 
fP\HE Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have read to 
the Navy a lesson on the breadth and depth of responsi- 
bility which the world is surprised to find was needed. The 
unforeseen is certain to happen, said a sarcastic philosopher ; 
but among all unlikely things, the most unlikely were that 
habits of careless seamanship should have grown up in a 


‘service like the British Navy, and that a man-of-war should 


be—we had almost written could be—stranded on a well- 
known rock in Gibraltar Bay. For the Navy is the best 
organized and most superbly disciplined public force in the 
whole world, the most sensible and the most responsive to 


duty, and its present generation of officers as highly trained 


and cultured as any which has gone before ; while, if there are 
waters beyond the three-mile limit round the United Kingdom 
which the British seaman may be supposed to now, they are 
the waters about the grand old Rock. Since a Channel 
Islander can feel his way in a thick fog zigzag through his native 
rocks and currents, at least we might have assumed that a 
British seaman could steam harmlessly in and out of Gibraltar 
Bay. And no doubt he could, if he thought about it, for the 
ways are as plain as the roads through Charing Cross; 
the mischief in the present case was that he did not 
think, or think enough,—that nobody thought, but that 


‘each one went on with the execution of a pre-arranged 


plan, attentive only to the exigencies of parade. The 
squadron was ordered to steam out in a prescribed order, 
and the order was obeyed just as punctually and literally as 
if a procession of Norway rats had been ex route, Thus it 
happened that a first-rate man-of-war, steaming calmly on- 
ward in broad day, was laid upon a rock and thrust into 
imminent peril of wreck. The primary error was the choice 
of a road; the secondary error was the failure of the officers 
on board the imperilled ship to see danger, and evade it at all 
risks. Several persons high in place were distinct sharers- in 
the liabilities thus incurred, yet a court-martial, after an ex- 
haustive inquiry, “only adjudged” the Captain and Staff Com- 


'mander of the Agincourt to be “ severely reprimanded and 
'admonished,” a sentence which shows how imperfect the 


views of our Admirals and Captains have become respecting 
the responsibilities of command. 

That Mr. Goschen and his colleagues should have 
rectified this meagre finding, and have rectified it with- 
out further inquiry, has met the public demand for justice, 
has satisfied the national conscience, and has arrested the 
growth of doubts which were sapping the foundations of con- 
fidence in a department charged with so large a share in 
providing for the security of the realm. One of the functions 
of the head of a department is that of judge, in regard to the 
conduct of those who execute his orders and who are imme- 
diately answerable to him. The manner and spirit in which 
he performs that function is one of the measures whereby his 
fitness can be ascertained. If he is lax, if his views of duty 
are narrow and mean, he is clearly defective in one of the 
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qualities essential to the maintenance of a strict spirit and 
high standard among those below him in the official hierarchy. 
[In no department should laxity prevail, least of all in 
the great arms which are the bases of national security. The 
vigour and breadth of judgment shown by the Admiralty fur- 
nish an example which might be followed with profit in all the 
Departments. The task of governing is arduous, especially 
under a Parliamentary Government, and in the face of the 
angers and hatreds of classes and cliques; but the public will 
certainly support a rigorous administration, provided that 
justice be manifest in the rigour displayed, and that no party 


or personal motive taints the act of severity. What the public | 


resented in the finding of the Court-martial was its partiality 


and narrowness, the fact that it struck the smaller offenders | 


Sg as 
| nor can the Navy return too swiftly towards the high standard 
which was its glory and safeguard in former days. Th 
gentlemen who sit on courts-martial also needed a Teminder 
that undue leniency towards a brother in a scrape might 
an offence against the nation. Captains of men-of-war hays 
not only costly fabrics to preserve ; they are entrusted with 
hundreds of lives, also costly, and of more value to the State 
than the tons of iron skilfully compacted into redoubt- 
able engines of battle. It is, no doubt, a hard thing to 
punish a comrade, perhaps a friend, but courts-martial have 
to face that hardship and do their duty. When the Lords 
Commissioners said that the Court-martial “only adjudged” 
Captain Beamish and Staff Commander Knight to be severely 
reprimanded and admonished, they marked their sense of the 


and dismissed scatheless the larger delinquents, struck the | inadequacy of the sentence just as strongly as if they had used 
secondary and omitted to strike the primary agents, thereby | more words ; and courts-martial in future must remember 
laying down a standard of responsibility so shallow as to risk | that they will be judged by the standard set up in this 
the grounding of the national safety, so scanty as to fine Admiralty General Order. 

away unwarrantably the duties of superiors in command. | It is satisfactory, but not surprising, to find that the char. 
The Admiralty judgment has authoritatively upset the doc- | acteristic qualities of the Navy, promptitude, endurance, 
trines implied in the finding of the court-martial, and has | readiness of resource, unflagging energy, hardihood, shone 
fixed for a long time the limits of a naval officer’s duty, how- | out brightly when the officers and sailors had to recover the 
ever high his rank. The origin of the mishap is traced back stranded ship and set her afloat once more. It shows, what 
to its source. Vice-Admiral Wellesley conducted his squadron | no one doubted, that the Navy is really at bottom as effective 
out of Gibraltar Bay on a course so unsafe that the leading | as ever, just as the circumstances which led to the calamity 
ship to starboard was stranded, and Vice-Admiral Wellesley | proved that exactly the right old spirit did not adequately 
is accordingly ordered to strike his flag for this grave default. | animate the upper ranks during the routine work of seafaring 
That is his share, and that is his punishment. But although | life. The solid and brilliant qualities flashed forth on a great 
Admiral Wellesley had ordered his squadron to steer on an | emergency; but the daily existence of a sailor is an emer- 
unsafe course, the evil should have been remedied by the offi- | gency, a fact apt to get out of sight in the slumberous days 
cer in command of the imperilled ships. Rear-Admiral | of peace. When a:public building fell down at Allahabad the 
Wilmot was entrusted with the control of the starboard | Indian Viceroy ordered an inquiry, and when he obtained the 
division, and it is laid down that he was responsible for report he punished nearly all the officers engaged in the con- 
their safety, and bound to vary the orders of his superior in | struction of the building, from the Secretary to Government 
case that safety was endangered. His offence was that he | downwards. The sentence sent a chill tremor through the 
left the duty of preserving the ships to his captain, did not Public Works Department, and stirred up every official. The 
pay attention to the navigation of the ships under his orders, Navy of England is of far greater moment, and we trust that 
but allowed one to be stranded, and risked the others follow- | the rebukes and punishments inflicted by the Lords Commis- 
ing in her wake. For his neglect of duty he also has had to | sioners on the authors of the Gibraltar catastrophe will revive 
strike his flag; and from these examples Vice-Admirals and the dormant sense of responsibility in the higher officers 
Rear-Admirals will learn the extent to which the nation holds of the Service, and make them do justice to them- 
them answerable for the good guidance of its men-of-war, | selves, to the honour of their noble profession, and 
not only in battle, when they would be alert, and prompt, to the nation. The Admiralty judgment is truly a 
and skilful enough, but in the piping times of peace and in the word in season, and Mr. Goschen deserves the public sup- 
calm waters of our ports. A sailor on duty should always act port which has backed up an act at once expedient and 
as if he were in presence of his enemies, not only those which | just. Weakness in our Naval Administration is like paralysis ; 
float on the surface of the ocean, but those which lie perdu it not only takes away our main strength, it puts our life and 
beneath its waters. The Pearl Rock was a foe possibly as independence in peril. Whatever else it may be, we have 
formidable as a torpedo, so far as regards the loss of the | now, if we had needed it, proof that our Admiralty is not 
ship ; it ought to have been as carefully avoided as if it had | afflicted with the most fatal of official diseases, fear of its 
been a submarine shell; and the first duty of the Admiral | own officers and infirmity of purpose. 

was to know that the course laid out for his starboard division | 
was clear of the rock’s sharp teeth. But Admiral Wellesley | 
trusted to Captain Wells and Staff Commander Kiddle, and | THE REFORM OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Admiral Wilmot trusted to Captain Beamish and Staff Com-|/P\HE essential principle of every Army is subordination. 








mander Knight, who in turn trusted that the Admiral of the 
squadron had made all secure. The consequence was general | 
laxity and routine-work, ending in a calamity which fortune 
alone prevented from being fatal to the costly ironclad set to | 
grind on the jagged points of the Pearl Rock. 

It was absolutely necessary, painful as the work might be, 
that the superior officers of the Navy should be roughly 
shaken out of the frame of mind in regard to duty and re- 
sponsibility which made the catastrophe in Gibraltar Bay 
possible. That it was a slur on British seamanship, deserv- | 
ing to be marked as a slur, was patent to all who considered 
seriously the astounding facts of the case revealed by the 
Court-martial. But the language of the Minute or Order 
promulgated by the Admiralty brings out still more clearly 
the obligations imposed on the supreme authorities of the 
Navy. Admiral Wellesley was a selected commander brought 
over expressly to take charge of the Channel Squadron, and 
the former services of Admiral Wilmot are spoken of with 
commendation. Staff Commander Kiddle had the character 
of a “careful navigating officer.” If, among these chosen 
men, erroneous views of duty, a marked carelessness in 
framing plans, and a servile spirit of routine, instead of intelli- 
gent obedience, prevailed, it was high time to strike, and strike 
hard, at habits so contrary to the traditional and actual 
qualities which made the British sailor as famous for seaman- 
ship as for courage and tenacity. If steam has a tendency to 
injure the old habit of self-reliance, combined with prompt 
obedience to orders, the tendency cannot be too soon repressed, — 


| society, or her genius. 


The first political passion of the French people is the 
desire for equality. Unless those two apparently antagonistic 


| ideas can be brought into harmony, there cannot be in France 


an army which fully represents either her strength, her 
This belief appears to be at the root 
of the reform proposed by the Military Commission, received 
with delight by the Assembly, but not as yet accepted by M. 
Thiers. The Commission proposes to sweep away the exist- 
ing inequalities in favour of the rich by declaring all French- 
men liable for military service, abolishing all exemptions 
except one, in favour of the only son of a widow, and prohibit- 
ing the purchase of substitutes. The very root of the indis- 
cipline in the French Army, the notion among the men that 
had they been rich they should not have been forced to serve, 
that they are slaves, not to France, but to the rich, is eradi- 
cated by this measure, which makes the national burden obli- 
gatory on all, and restores the prestige of moral justice to 4 
law which has for years, under the system of accepting 
payment instead of service, exempted the rich from their duty 
at the cost of the blood of the poor. Such exemption is fair 
enough if the poor man chooses it, or if the price of exemption 
is graduated according to means; but if the poor man is com- 
pelled to serve or pay up two years’ income, while the rich 
man is only asked to serve or pay up two months’, the in- 
justice becomes too palpable for human nature to bear. The 
Army becomes divided into two sections, one composed of men 
who feel a rankling sense of injury, and hate their officers as 
slaves hate masters, and the other made up of men who have 
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gold themselves because they were too degraded to have any- | recollecting that smartness is not the whole of discipline ; but 
thing else to sell. The remplacants under the Empire were the they universally testify to the alienation still existing between 
scum of the towns, while the conscripts both in Italy and at | officers and men, to their separate lives, to their want of 
Sedan audibly cursed the law which singled them out from mutual accord, and to their occasional distrust, distrust some- 
their fellows to be massacred. It was the universality of | times expressed in the highly dangerous form of political 
obligation imposed by Gambetta’s decree which produced such | unions among the non-commissioned. These evils, if they 
ready obedience, and the correspondents who say that decree | exist, and they clearly do exist in some degree, will not 
called out too many men, that he should have picked and be corrected by discipline alone, for discipline alone will 
chosen, forget the most powerful impulse acting in French not produce willing attention to monotonous details in men 
society. We believe that with a shorter term and/who have been allowed to “idle” for twenty years, or 
no exemptions military life will at once become inde- willing respect from men who have watched that idling and 
finitely more popular in France, so much more popular | its results. The Army requires to be reknit from the begin- 
that it may not in time of peace be necessary to use the | ning, and we cannot discover a trace of any intention of the 
enormous masses of men who, under the project, would kind, or of any idea that the chasm which revealed itself 
annually go up for enlistment. It will be wisest to reduce | before Sedan is in any way dangerous to efficiency. 
the numbers by excessively strict regulations as to physical; The Bill reported by M. Chasseloup Labat will, of course, 
fitness ; but even if the ballot is used, equality will still be | greatly increase the strength of the French Army ; but it will 
maintained. The squire’s son, who now has one chance and also, by enlisting the whole nation, greatly increase the diffi- 
one certainty, the chance of a lucky number and the cer- culty of declaring war in an unpopular cause, and of main- 
tainty that he can lodge the exemption-money, will then have | taining long occupations of territories outside France. The 
his one chance of escape, just like the peasant’s son. liability is to last nominally from twenty to forty years of age, 
To make equality perfect, the State must, however, go; but the real liability, except in case of invasion, will be 
much farther, and it is upon this point that we regard with only from twenty to thirty, and during the last six years 
doubt the policy of the French military chiefs. Whatever | of this term the soldier will only be called up from civil 
may be the reluctance of M. Thiers to abolish exemptions, life as the Landwehr are in the event of most serious war. 
that part of the project is, we think, certain to be carried, | The term of life in barracks will be only four years, and it is 
the Generals desiring it to swell their rolls, the upper class to | therefore calculated that the Army of France, the army 
improve the position of France, and the peasantry to exempt actually available, will never exceed 750,000 men, behind 
themselves from a tax as exceptional and therefore as unjust | whom, however, will be ranged by 1881 a million of passed 
as the ancient corvée. But to remove all social jealousy there | soldiers still under thirty years of age. Should the law, how- 
must in some way or other be secured to all an equal chance | ever, be passed, there will be added to the army of 500,000 
of becoming officers, and this the German system does not | men, which under the present law will still be round the 
secure. The lad who becomes a cadet in Prussia because he | standards, 360,000 more of the very best material in France, 
serves a year at his own expense enjoys precisely one of those | including, as they will, all the men of those two years who 
privileges based upon money, which Germans do not mind and | under the existing system would be exempt. 
Englishmen think quite natural, but which irritate French- 
men more deeply than any form of direct oppression. To 
make the French Army thoroughly willing, to unite all ranks | 
in one brotherhood of service, and to remove the last vestige ‘PVHE remarkable manifestation of Polish national feeling of 
of social disparity, the statesmen of France will, we are con- | which Lemberg was the theatre on Sunday week, has 
vinced, be compelled to adopt some sweeping and radical | naturally excited a large amount of attention and provoked a 
change in the mode of appointing officers. Election by the | good deal of comment in Austrian and German political circles. 
men will not do, Frenchmen are not yet educated, party In the journals of the Old-Austrian, which is now the New- 
passions are violent, and there might be a tendency, such as | German, party in the Empire of the Hapsburgs, the criticisms 
we observe in the Parisian National Guard, to vote against which the event has occasioned have been especially marked. 
candidates likely to maintain any stringency of discipline. Keenly alive to every fresh symptom of that Slav equality or 
There is that tendency among our own Volunteers, though it | domination which is the central fact of recent constitutional 
is corrected partly by the consciousness of right to resign, | history in Austria, the German Austrians have not delayed to 
and partly by our queer system of social deferences, | express their profound dissatisfaction at such an apparition as 
Selection by the Colonels will not do. The men will never a Polish quasi-representative assembly holding its sessions and 
believe that the selection is made with no other motive than | making its protests, amid banners and processions and decora- 
the general good of the Army. And finally, the two systems | tions, in a capital city of an Austrian province, and with the 
combined will not do, for there would be too much risk of | full permission of the Austrian authorities. One of their 
jealousies between officers selected as these two might be, from principal organs, the Neue Freie Presse, goes so far as to 
such very different motives. We believe the Government | denounce as a breach of international amity the authcrization 
will be compelled either to resort to the plan of the Com- | of a demonstration that aims at nothing less than the dis- 
mune, and allow Inspecting-Generals to appoint officers, who | memberment of two allied and neighbouring States. “Is it 
shall receive in return nothing except the privilege of com- fitting,” it exclaims, “ that two days before the Emperors of 
mand, no pay, no exemption from unpleasant duties,—officers | Austria and Germany were to be respectively host and guesd 
who shall do both the duties now attributed to the commis- | at Ischl, an Austrian city should be the scene of machinations 
sioned and non-commissioned grades; or they must make the directed against the unity of Germany?’ From Germany the 
Military School the sole route of entrance into the commis- | Aveu: Zeitung, the favourite exponent of the Junkerdom of the 


sioned grade, and competition in the primary schools the sole | Fatherland, re-echoes the complaints and the indignation of 
It is instructive to observe how clearly 





POLAND AND AUSTRIA. 








route of entrance into the military schools. Under this plan | the Vienna Germans. 


every lad in France would have his equal chance of a com- 
mission, as he would have his equal risk of a bad number in 
the conscription, and all the officers would be scientifically 
trained men. The chasm between officers and men in pay, in 
culture, and in habits of life would still be dangerously deep, 
but might be partially corrected by the severe discipline to 


Which lads so selected and trained at the expense of the | 


State might easily be accustomed. Supported as the officers 
Would be by the whole nation, which would be equally 
interested in the open competition, they would have much 


of the independence and sense of security in enforcing | 


discipline which the German officers derive from their 
social grade. It is upon this point, the thorough reunion 


between officers and men, that the French military reformers | 


disappoint and dishearten us. They seem to think that if they 


can get men and can centralize authority all is accomplished, | 
and do nothing, in public at least, to relink the broken bond of | 


discipline. English observers are often prejudiced, and condemn 
mere slovenliness in France as they did in America, without 


these zealous and sensitive Teutons can perceive that Polish 
| Posen must be essentially German, but that “German” Alsace 
can by no means be essentially French. We have noticed 
that on the occasion of the protest of the Polish Deputies in 
the Reichstag some months ago, the ingenuous Prince Bismarck 
displayed a similar perspicuity. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the Lemberg Polentag 
should have provoked comment. In all conscience it is time 
that Poland should be dead and buried. A nation which, after 
a whole century of fusiladings and proscriptions, and banish- 
ments, refuses to be finally done with and existinguished, but 
persists in intruding its inconvenient existence on the arrange- 
‘ments of politicians and the hobnobbing of great personages, 
really is enough to disturb all equanimity and good temper. 
It does not show proper respect for the little decorums. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that if the Poles have failed 
in a proper consideration for the feelings of some highly re- 
_spectable people, at least they have used a very effective method 
\for declaring their own. For weeks past, it had been 
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announced that deputies from all portions of ancient Poland | and be of good cheer. ‘The darkest hour was often the re. 
would attend to bear testimony to that enduring nationality cursor of the dawn. In spite, or rather by reason, of their 
which, in spite of partitions and barriers, spies and gibbets, is unexampled oppression, the Poles were now more a united 
still the common sentiment of ten millions of people, still nation than they had been in prosperous times. Out of the 
rooted in the countries between the Krapacks and _ red sea of blood and death had risen the oneness of national 
the Niemen, and from the Oder to Kiev. Prus- | life and feeling. There were no longer classes in Polang 
sian papers gave accounts that the Posen deputies were | They were one against the common enemies, and it was neces. 
bearing earth with them to the memorial mound which was | sary that they should be one, and firm, and inseparable. They 
to be raised on the occasion of the gathering. This custom of | were about to fight a great fight, a fight without quarter, a 
raising a mound of earth carried out of many districts and fight for liberty and life. And they would conquer. Poland 
provinces is frequently exemplified not only by the Poles, but | had allies, Yes, Poland had allies, and the Three Crowns of 
by the Hungarians. When the Emperor Francis Joseph was | the Jagellons would be centred on one head.” The Crowns of 
crowned King of Hungary, a part of the ceremonial consisted in | Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia on the brow of Francis Joseph, 
the ascent on horseback of the Mount of Defiance, built up|—a strange prophecy in a Polish assembly, and strangely 
from soil from every country of the Hungarian royalty. Per-| welcomed. The glad shout went up to the roof-tree where 
haps the symbolism is something barbaresque. It does not | the White Eagle showed his pinions on countless droopin 
fail to be impressive. When the day of meeting came, noless| banners, and the acclamations of the meeting ratified the 
than two thousand guests sat down to the banquet in the | words of the daring subject of Prussia. As our Transatlantic 
town-hall. Galicia and Lodomeria sent four hundred repre- | cousins would say, the Poles have modified their “ platform.” 
sentatives, Prussian Poland a smaller number, the Russian They have had their “new departure.” Of course, it jg 
provinces were represented by the exiles alone. Woe to impracticable, impossible,—though everything is practicable, 
the Russian Pole that dared to attend such an assembly! and nothing is impossible. Considered as a mere political and 
Fortunately, the Czar has been so successful in his | strategie conception, however, it is a vast advance on the old 
measures of expatriation that, beyond the border, at | isolated dream. 
any rate, there is never any need to search for spokes-| As for Austria, it sounds strange to find Austria the object 
men for his Imperial Majesty’s Polish dominions. It would | of popular sympathies. It is much unlike 1848, much unlike 
be as easy as useless to mention a score of names, illustrious | 1866 even. Still, we must remember that Austria is no 
but unpronounceable, of the leading members of the Lemberg | longer what she was in 1848 or in 1866, and greater changes 
Polentag. It is sufficient to say that not only for numbers, | are preparing for her. For constitutionalism and a liberal 
but for individual weight and importance, the assembly demands | spirit of government, she reigns without a rival in Germany 
respect as a really representative collection of the best elements | or Russia at least. Of course, she has no thought of falling 
of the Polish nationality. But there was more than numbers | out either with Germany, whom, however, every Slav of her 





or respectability. populations hates, or with Russia, “with whom,” as Count 
To those who have studied the recent development of con- | Beust said a couple of months ago, “her relations are no 
stitutional relations in Cis-Leithan Austria, one fact must worse than usual.’”’ It may be useful not to forget, never- 


have been prominently evident,—the rain of favours which has | theless, that the reconstruction of the political map is still 

showered on the Polish province. To please Galicia seems jon the cards, that peace is not guaranteed, and that France 

to be almost the foremost thought of Austrian administration. is not at rest. 

The concessions which have been already granted or are fully ee A ee 

assured to Galicia hardly fall short of a certain independence. |, | ae as ‘ ; ae , 

No authority but the Galician Diet is to make “st in all | THE PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF THE ENGLISH 

matters pertaining to home legislation. The Polish language — PEOPLE. _ = 
R. BEDDOE'S argument, read before the British Association 


is the recognized official language. A Polish Academy has | D —— sto . 
been created, with rights coequal with the Academy of | in Edinburgh as to the degeneracy of Englishmen in 


Vienna itself. The professorial chairs in the Universities physique, does not seem to have excited much attention or ten- 
of Lemberg and Cracow are to be filled by Poles alone. A | dency to excited discussion, and we do not wonder at the neglect. 
Polish nobleman of pronounced patriotic sentiments, the Ordinary people will not believe an argument, however carefully 
Count Goluchowski, is the viceroy. Another Pole, the dis- | put, so opposed to the evidence of their senses, and the few who 
tinguished Grocholski, who but a few months ago prayed have examined the matter carefully have made up their minds 
“that his right hand might wither” ere he proved false that the evil of which Dr. Beddoe complains is temporary, partial, 
to Poland, and who is not considered to have violated his | and affords no just ground of alarm. If there is one fact certain 
declaration, is Minister for Galicia in the Cabinet of the | in the history of the world, it is that the notion of the physical 
Empire. The simple recital of these facts is enough to degeneration of the human race, which pervades all literatures, has 
show the immense, the extraordinary contrast which obtains | infected all creeds, and has been embodied in almost all histories, 
between the respective procedures of Austria and of the rests upon no evidence whatever. Abraham would not be more 
other partitioning Powers towards the Polish nationality. noticed in Syria for his size than any Sheik who traces to him his 
Certainly, if Austria designed to do her utmost to concentrate | ancestry. ‘There is no record worthy a moment's attention of any 
on herself the aspirations of the long-divided race, it is difli- pace who, if stripped and disarmed and put opposite an equal num- 
cult to conceive what better measures she could use for the | per of English navvies equally stripped and disarmed, would not 
furtherance of that object. It is to be remembered also that in ten minutes be smashed into indistinguishable jelly. The 
the Austrian Cabinet of the day was the least guilty of the earliest pictures we possess of human beings, those on the Egyptian 
infamous trio that perpetrated the poe in the last eumtary. monuments, display a people slighter, shorter, and with altogether 

To return to the Polentag. The addresses of the Various jess of all the constituents which make up healthy weight than the 
speakers dealt with various subjects connected with the English of to-day. ‘The mummies are here in London for us to 
national question. A significant expression of opinion WAS | ..6; they are the bodies of nobles, warriors, priests, and other 
wepentod more than “sg with regard eg the hostile relations picked and well-fed men, and they are distinctly smaller than 
of the Court of Berlin and the Catholic Church since the pro- the mummies of the same class of Euglishmen would be likely to 
mulgation of the Vatican decrees. The attempts of the State Sec: tiesthe iikinieiads Sollee Matias esl "er Stn cian, enn thn chesiianil 
at Braunsberg and elsewhere to withdraw education from the, ““" ee eee — . pi ages : 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities would have, it was 
said, at least one effect. The priests, naturally supporters of 
authority, when rejected by authority must fall back on the 
people. Forbidden to be a courtier, the Polish priest would 
again be the Polish patriot. It may be noticed that similar 
results are confidently expected by the advanced nationalists 
in Ireland, from the anticipated action of the English Govern- 
ment in the matter of Irish education. It is not, however, to 





as far as weight goes, of Greek men and women as we see them 
now. ‘The oldest ¢oins give no hint of people in any way differ- 
ent from ourselves, least of all of people in any way bigger. 
The soldier of Pharaoh was very like a Sikh, and a Greek athlete 
would have recognized his own type in Leotard, the trapeze per- 
former. The notion that civilization weakens is just as baseless. 
The people who still exist in a state of nature are, with the ex- 
‘ception of the negroes of the Upper Nile, if Werne’s account 


proffer to Prince Bismarck hints as to contingencies which he of them is accurate, rather slighter persons than ourselves, aud 
must be considered to have foreseen that we enter into details. | possess no physical qualities whatever which Englishmen simi- 
It is to record an incident, the incident of the day. It was larly trained would be without. An average New Zealander 
the bold and eloquent Moszezenski, a Pole from Posen, who or Kaflir is about the equal of an average Englishman, and no 
spoke. In terms which aroused the enthusiasm while they knit other savage is even that. Most savages would be as hopelessly 
the determination of his auditory, he bade Poland to take heart beaten in a naked contest with an Englishman trained to their 
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work as an untrained Englishman would be by a Westmoreland | surely the presumption is that the proletariat of large towns is the 
— soo a very large og aragerd of ry are — prores | = -_ _ ; - gg og _ apart from — 
toany Western men, could not enter into any physical contest | which do not affect the race. Dr. Beddoe seems to thin t 
gith them with any hope of victory. The most perfect savage of | because a machine-tender at forty has a pale face, and a con- 
mankind, the Veddah or the Andamanese, would be strangled by | tracted chest, and perhaps a stoop in his shoulders, therefore his 
. ostermonger in three minutes, and the Red Indian | children, born when he was half that i . 
cn te ‘ee highest condition is, apart altogether from the So ee ens the city siduiles Mowe ee oak pelo 
differences created by civilization, wholly unable to encounter the | very often, as in London, the greatest of cities, a specially strong 
Kentuckian. ‘The Kentuckian can crush his ribs at the first hug. | class, and under decently favourable conditions as to diet turns 
An Anglo-Saxon pedestrian with anything like the Indian's train- | out exceptionally strong men. Just put a hundred Essex labourers 
ing can beat him even in endurance, while he can carry nearly | into a field opposite a hundred sailors from the London Ragged 
twice the weight the other cau lift. The armour in our museums Schools, street Arabs originally, the children of every kind 
is not the armour of the commonalty, but of knights whose motto | of underfed, hard-drinking, vicious parent, and see the 
was that of the Earls of Cranstoun, most honest of aristocrats, | pommelling the countrymen will get. City life, and above 
4 Thou shalt want ere I want,” that is, of specially well-fed men, | all, city forms of labour, may not be favourable to health— 
and if five hundred suits were collected half the House of Com- | though we doubt that, when we compare artizans of sixty 
mons could not get intothem. ‘The other half would, no doubt, | with labourers of that age—but the effect of that life and 
be horribly tired if they wore them for twelve hours; but that | those forms of labour upon the individual are not identical with 
arises from want of habit, and indeed the knights would | their effect upon the race. Because a man's eyes are destroyed by 
have been as horribly tired themselves. They did not walk | lightning at fourteen, that is no reason his children should be born 
habitually in armour, but rode huge dray-horses specially selected | blind. ‘The President of the section, Professor W. ‘Turner, observed 
because they could carry weight. There may, of course, in some | that men’s teeth were certainly getting worse, the teeth in ancient 
prehistoric period have been men of amazing size on earth, just as | crania being decidedly better than the teeth in modern skulls, and 
there were birds like the moa, and immensely big bats; but of | his statement tallies, as we know, with the belief of eminent 
scientific evidence for any such assertion, or for the kindred | dentists; but it is in itself no proof of degeneracy. Some cause 
assumption that human physique deteriorates under civilization, | or other connected with diet—in all probability the entirely new 
there isnot one trace. ‘The enormous probability is that a Roman | habit of swallowing hot liquids twice or thrice a day—does 
corps of a thousand men was composed of soldiers who would | injure modern teeth; but the teeth of each successive crop of 
have seemed to our Lifeguardsmen puny, who were, in fact, of infants come up as perfectas ever. ‘To prove degeneracy in teeth, 
about the average weight that a regiment of born Parisians or we should have to prove not that the teeth suffer from our habits, 
Italian citizens would be, though from training in the exercising- | but that they are worse when they first start up, and before the 
fields rather broader-chested. habits have time to tell. 
The general argument makes men unwilling to listen to such| We cannot expect Dr. Beddoe to accept our opinions, though 
ti d d t see much f in Dr. Beddoe’ - | based on the opinions of much better physiologists than ourselves ; 
Guhir Whaqaticns.  Rageacin civilization is ities eo sll, that | but perhaps he may pay phen attestion to. the facts collected 
Frenchmen were beaten by Germans because of their inferior | by M. Dunant, of Geneva. That gentleman has carefully examined 
physique—as if Jena had not happened as well as Sedan, or as if | the records of recruiting in the canton of Fribourg, Switzerland, for 
Germans had not conquered those tall Poles—and that the degen- | sixteen years, which supply every detail respecting | 11,505 
racy is mainly due to city life. Why is it due to city life? | young men of twenty years of age, and more especially their birth- 
Because of the unhealthiness of the employments usual in cities? | place, their race, and their height. After minute study on that large 
Many of them, as, for example, the printing of daily papers or | scale, he comes to the conclusion that the one and sole cause of the 
the watching of wool machines are no doubt unhealthy—though | immense differences of height among men in Fribourg is race ; that 
the fact that they are carried on under cover, while agricultural no other cause, not even the height of the villages above the sea, has 
dabourers get wet, ought to be taken into the account—but | the smallest effect, and establishes, moreover, the odd fact that on 
where is the proof that a short-lived father produces | the whole the tall men produced an immense proportion —in fact all, 
an inferior son? It is not the circumstances of the situation | the figures being 2,663 out of 2,369 —of those rejected for want of 
which are reproduced, but the normal type, and you might blind | physical health. It follows that a peculiarity of race like height, 
sheep for ever by making them stare at snow without securing an | however originally acuired, is nearly unchangeable ; that 
eyeless or blear-eyed breed of lambs. The pale and over-worked conditions have comparatively little to do with it, and that 
factory hand might, granted good food, good air, and good | large size and health ha¥e no relation at all, precisely the points 
exercise, rear children as savagely healthy as the farmer, and the which Dr. Beddoe to prove his case must disprove. When he has 
tendency among children to be healthy will last hundreds of done so, perhaps he will account for the case of the Western Jews, 
years, or probably, if we may judge from some evidence procur- | who, after a thousand years - ——— r — in - = 
able in Bengal, for ever. The Bengalees have certainly been of living in the most crowded sections of the most diseas 
puny people for six hundred years, probably for double that period, | quarters of those cities, after devoting themselves exclusively to 
the evidence being their extreme reluctance to fight; but the sedentary pursuits, St dee ae for centuries a war, from 
children of native Christians are not puny, are often as big as the | military exercises, and from country sports, are to-day just as 
fighting races of the North. ‘T'wo generations of the generous diet | large as other men, just as brave, and in all countries very excep- 
forbidden to the Bengalee by his creed has increased their weight | tionally healthy. We believe that the whole of this popular theory 
one-third, and the weight of their skeletons in almost equal of deterioration in cities is originally col protest = — boor 
proportion. Bad food, no doubt, makes men puny, though, by against the superiority of the citizen, whom he pretends to despise 
the way, some underfed races, notably the Irish, are exceptionally | because he is pale, but who can and does do double his work ; 
fine men ; but there is no reason in the world why citizens should who can outrun him, outleap him, and outtalk him, and if he 
be worse fed than countrymen. On the contrary, as the country- | happens to turn poacher, defeat him in open fight. A London 
men come to the cities for profit, the probability is incontestable rough may be, and very often is, an obscene brute ; but he will give 
that they will be better fed, and we believe, as a matter of fact, that ' any countryman in England, not being a Celt, two stone, and 
dn this country they are. The citizens get more meat, better bread, | then * thrash his head off.” Whom is it that he as a mere animal 
better beer, and except in a few districts just as much milk, that is has degenerated from, the Knight whose os is three he 
next to none atall. A Manchester artizan is a better nourished man | too short for him, or the yeoman whose bow he can wield as 
than the average English labourer; ask him himself if he is not, easily as at Agincourt ? 
or if you disbelieve him, ask any Lancashire doctor who worked | hes 
through the cotton famine, and who will tell you that the artizans | oe een es 
palpably benefited in health by their more restricted diet. Then, AN AUSTRALIAN BRIGHAM YOUNG, ; 
says Dr. Beddoe, modern science, by keeping alive the feeble, \ E published last week an American advertisement calling 
tends to make the type feeble; but apart from actual disease, on all religious journals to incite their readers to pray for 
feebleness is not a necessarily transmitted quality, and his own | a miracle to be performed on the first three Sundays of October 
data are directly opposed to hisown conclusion. ‘ ‘I'he classes that | next. ‘That advertisement seemed to us a strange instance of the 
yield the largest number of births are, beginning with the least | hunger which some natures feel for material evidence of spiritual 
important,—(1) fishermen ; (2) miners, especially coal-miners, and | things, for a revelation which they can touch and handle and 
the like ; (3) the proletariat of large towns.” Dr. Beddoe admits | weigh, but it is not so strange as one which reaches us by this 
that the fishermen and miners are men of good physique, and | mail from Melbourne. This is the speech of a man named Bignell, 
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delivered to a crowd assembled in ‘‘ the Barkly Hall, Nunawad- | crete evidence acts as its own antidote. Without this demand 
ing,” against a man named Fisher, who, it appears, has for some | for miracle, any able and unscrupulous man with brain enough to 
years past claimed in that out-of-the-way place to be the true | promulgate a new idea, such, for example, as occurred to 
Messiah. Mr. Bignell, of whom we know nothing whatever Mohammed when he created Seyd, his slave, Commander-in-Chiet 
except that he can make an average speech of an hour, appears to | namely the divine obligation of equality, might acquire absolute 
be one of those men, of whom there are thousands in the world, power over thousands or millions, and perhaps upset society, 

who are always seeking for something tangible, something concrete | He certainly might found a new sect, and exercise an almost 
in which they may believe with an assurance they do not find in _ absolute power over his followers, a power which would be all the 
any form of religious thought. He at first thought he had | morecompleteif he were a man of good moral life. Indeed, We hardly 
found it in the Bible considered as a single book, and joined | know clearly why the world has so completely given up expecting 
the sect of ‘ Christian Israelites,” who, if we mistake not, | this kind of religious movement. In Asia all the old conditions 
took out their first licence in London a year or two ago, | are everywhere present, and any descendant of Mohammed might, 
informing the magistrate that they held Joth Judaism and | for aught observers can perceive, upset half Asia by a claim to be 
Christianity to be of present obligation. This sect has, it | an Imam, and therefore to demand unquestioning obedience, [f 
would seem, a good many disciples in Nunawading. Bignell | he took the precaution to arm his followers before claiming the 
seems to have been for a time under the influence of a Mr. Wroe, of | throne, and did not worry himself about artillery, he might lay 
Nunawading, of whom of course we never heard; but who is said | hold of very broad territories, as indeed we were recently told 
to have claimed a variety of quasi-supernatural powers, among | by very competent authority the Mohammedans of Western 
others that of ‘‘ detecting a true from a false Messiah,” both of | China have done. In India, as we pointed out last week, our 
whom he seems to have expected, even if he were not himself the | Government is perpetually exposed to this risk, which might as 
herald of the latter. Mr. Bignell relates, with the most unques- | any hour be realized in a form involving heavy calamities to the 
tioning faith, that Mr. Wroe had predicted the day of his own| Empire. Even in the West, among the huge and superstitious 
death forty years before it occurred, and had anointed Louis | masses of Russia, and our own millions of ignorant men, there ig 
Napoleon as a young man and prophesied his rei gn over France, | room for a religious impostor of the antique type, the type that 
and evidently was greatly exercised in his mind as to what kind | claims earthly sovereignty ; and we rather wonder that no attempt 
of being Mr. Wroe could be. He must, he thinks, have been | of the kind has of late years been made. Society is very strong, 
more than an ordinary man. However, with all his veneration for | it is true, and it is very difficult for fanaticism to purchase or to 
Wroe, he joined Fisher, who gave himself out to be the Messiah, | use the chassepét; but an impostor of mark, with an attractive 
procured many disciples, and of course demanded from them all | idea such as equality, and a brain, say, as good as Brigham Young's, 
implicit obedience, but who dispensed apparently with anything | might obtain hosts of followers without coming into immediate 
like proof of his mission. Bignell had heard that two men had | collision with the Government, or indeed iuto armed collision 
once said that Fisher had performed a miracle, and he had him- | at all. Only three things would be necessary to him, if we may 
self seen him exercise mesmeric power—which, he says, in a| judge from the examples we hear of in Australia, America, 
strange explosion of credulity, he stole from a surgeon named | Russia, and Wales, unhesitating self-assertion, a great idea of 
Guthrie Carr,—but his motive for believing in Fisher seems | some sort—equality would do, or if not equality, then some new 
to have been nothing beyond Fisher's own self-assertion, aided by | and strong organization of society—and some rule of civil 
an intense wish to believe in a living revelation. We cannot dis- | life, such, for example, as the devotion of part of all indivi- 
cover that Fisher had any message of any kind to proclaim, any | dual gains to a common fund, which would be attractive 
doctrine to publish, any tidings to bring other than the|to men tired of waiting for their ultimate victory over the 
blank fact that he, Fisher, was an Incarnation, not only| world. Armed with such levers, and the profound ignorance 
of Jesus, but of King David also, and in the latter capacity | in which the majority of mankind are still suffered to remain, an 
entitled to have just four wives. He does not seem to have | impostor might, we fear, still do much, perhaps make himself of 
preached polygamy, except for himself, or to have started any | importance to the history of mankind. It is, however, in 
new system of morality, or to have propagated a creed of any kind, | Australia or the west of America, among secluded colonies of 
except that the Bible was literally true throughout, and that | ignorant but well-to-do Anglo-Saxons, with their dull imagina- 
every person now alive was the reproduction or rather incarnation | tions and ignorance of natural laws, that he would have his best 
of some Biblical personage,—the father of his three wives, for | chance, perhaps rise to the position of a ruler of large commu- 
instance, being Abraham, and Bignell himself, who was, he tells | nities. As we have said, it is in the demand for miracle that the 
us, ‘a favoured apostle,” being Absalom. Fisher, Mr. Bignell | security of society against this particular evil lies, but the 
thinks, selected that particular personage as his antitype, under | effort has never in our time been made by a really able 
an idea that he might ultimately abandon the sect, when the | and cultivated man. Brothers was mad, Joe Smith was a 
previous history of Absalom, as related in Kings, would give the | hind, and Brigham Young, though able, is not a man of exten- 
new prophet an easy explanation of the desertion. ‘That was | sive information. The founder of the Taeping sect, of all men 
all. There was no pretence, as we read the story, of any | of our time, fulfilled the conditions most nearly, and if he had 
new doctrine to be derived from Fisher, nothing to sup- | retained the faintest respect for justice, or human life, or civiliza- 
port his claims except the bold assertion of two mutually | tion, would have overturned the Chinese Empire. With a religious 
contradictory facts, and yet this man found disciples earnest | idea behind them, the Communists would have been unconquer- 
enough to beat a man whom he pointed out to them as Judas, | able, and no men born in India will look the Moplahs in the face. 
and to sacrifice their daughters to him; and Bignell himself, | They are never beaten except by Europeans, yet their impulse is. 
while denouncing him publicly, evidently cannot rid himself of a | nothing but the old one which sent the Arabs over the world, & 
lurking belief in Fisher's supernatural powers, says he must be a | genuine conviction that if they die in battle with the infideb 
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very powerful mesmerist to acquire the influence he has attained | What is there in the human mind 
and its progress which should prevent that idea from taking root 


once more ? 


over individuals, and tells a story which suggests his belief that | 


Fisher can suspend the laws of health at pleasure. 

We know nothing, of course, of the truth or otherwise of this 
narrative; but it is given at full length in a respectable paper of | 
Melbourne, is stated by the reporter to have been corroborated | 
by those who heard it, who are townsmen of Fisher and strongly 
inclined to lynch him, and is not in any way inconsistent with 
what the world has hitherto known of the history of imposture. | 
Like Joe Smith, Brigham Young, and many a smaller impostor, | 
Fisher trades upon the hankering after a new revelation to be | 
embodied in some concrete form, whether as a sign in the sky, or 
as & perso, or as a written document, always something tangible, 
something other than the effect of new teaching upon the hearts 
and lives of those who hear. So widely spread is this desire, and | 
so dense and terrible is still the ignorance of the mass of mankind 
of spiritual things, that it is almost a relief to find some security | 
in a specialty of that very ignorance, the desire to insist upon a 
miracle as the only perfect evidence, because the only concrete | 
evidence of the truth of the apostle’s claim. The longing for con- | 


they go at once to heaven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 











Bonn, August 23. 
Gloria in excelsis is scarcely a usual beginning for a correspondent 
advices; but for one writing from Bonn at the feast of Beethoven 


‘no other beginning is possible. Indeed, it is the sum of all there 


is tosay. ‘The worshippers of music who have come together 
honour its greatest master have given themselves up toa three days 
ecstasy of devotion. Priests and people alike are exalted by one 


| enthusiasm ; the unexampled perfection which the performers have 


attained meets its full reward in the effect produced on the 
audience. Those gigantic works of Beethoven, the execution of 
which seemed at first to be beyond human skill, and the apprecia- 
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jn beyond human faculties, are now the common ground for the 
sympathies of a multitude. 

“It was intended to hold the festival last year. The preparations 
for it were already well alvanced, when they were interrupted by 
the war. Now the din of battle has passed away, and left room 
for the voice of immortal art; but the results of this war must 
sive to the festival in the eyes of Germans a more deep and solemn 
meaning than it could have otherwise had. Germany, escaped 
from the peri!s of division within and enemies without, strong and 
united as never before, turns to bethink herself of the triumphs of 
peace, and to celebrate one of her greatest sons, whose world-wide 
and soul-compelling genius gave her in darker days a foretaste of 
the long desired unity and calm. You know I am not of those 
who confidently write down the French Republic pandemonium, 
and the new German Empire the kingdom of Ieaven ; but on an 
oecasion like this one cannot help forgetting all the errors and 
drawbacks, and looking only at the bright side of the German 
people and their future. ‘The inhabitants of Bonn are thoroughly 
determined to treat the festival as a national one. Almost every 
house is decorated. Looking from the market-place down any of 
the long narrow steeets that run out of it, one sees a continuous 
wave of banners ; amongst them are a few South-German flags, 
and here and there a stray nondescript; but the North-German 
and Prussian colours are in the ascendant; there is no mistake 
possible as to the general resolve to honour Beethoven to the 
utmost asa German hero. One zealous householder between the 
concert-hall and the Coblenzer-Thor kept a portrait of Beethoven 
in his open window during the feast, and burnt a Bengal light 
before it every night to illuminate the procession returning from 
the music. 

And Beethoven is indeed a hero, whose birthplace, but that 
he belongs to the whole world, we might well envy. He is 
inexhaustible and immeasurable. ILis works overwhelm us by the 
exhibition of boundless force guided by indomitable intellect ? 
Perhaps Michael Angelo is the only other artist who can be com- 
pared to Beethoven in this respect. ‘The more one sees and hears 
of the work of these two, the more one feels that the reserve of 
power is endless, and that the limits of form are determined by 
the supreme control of the Master's will, not by any foreign 
boundary of the range he can command. Beethoven is equally 
sovereign when he deals with the greatest and with the minutest 
things, Ile can stoop to dwell on every petal of a flower, or rise 
to guide the conflict of worlds hurled through space. Le will 
tenderly prolong, and work out into exquisite dreams, the notes 
of a single instrument, and anon handle vast and complex 
masses of sound with no less facility than any other composer 
handles single notes. It might be said that Beethoven’s music 
stands in advance of all other music, as that stands in advance of 
spoken words. It is of the essence of vocal music to handle 
familiar words so as to give them new and fuller meaning : 
language in itself indifferent or trivial is raised by musical asso- 


ciations to influence and importance ; aud more than this, words | 


which have already a native power gain indefinite multiplication 
and exaltation of that power when a true master takes them in 
hand. Now Beethoven deals with the ordinary combinations of 
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and they were by no means the least interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings. It was worth while to see the two conductors making 
the final dispositions of their forces to secure the victory of the 
evening. Their appearance and bearing presented a remarkable 
contrast. Dr. Hiller, of Cologne, is of imposing stature and pro- 
portions; he rules his orchestra with a strong and serene dominion ; 
his words of command ring out sharp and clear with a tone of firm 
M. Wasicleuski is dark, spare, and eager, and his 
Both did their arduous 


confidence. 
interruptions betrayed more excitement. 
work worthily, and the shower of bouquets which, last night at 
the close of the Ninth Symphony, pelted Dr, Lliller (no milder 
word is adequate) for several seconds from all parts of the house 
within range gave ocular proof of their success which would have 
conviuced the deaf. 

The series of concerts was fitly begun 
Beethoven's two last and greatest works, the Missa Solennis and 
the Ninth Symphony. In the Missa Solenuis (considered by him- 
self his most perfect composition) his grandeur and originality 
The Credo has been set to music over 


and ended with 


are seen at their height. 
and over again; it might be supposed that the character of 
nusical expression appropriate to each part had been long ago 
irrevocably fixed. One would expect the Resurrection to be 
announced with a subdued and awful joy, in a hymn of praise 
tempered by reverent wouder. But Beethoven does nothing of 
the kind. ‘lhe chorus dies away in a strain of deep sadness, on the 
words ‘* passus et sepultus est ;” a moment’s pause, and it breaks 
out suddenly again in a clear burst of unaccompanied voices 
with ‘ [¢ resurrexit,” not a prayer nor a hymn, but a war- 
ery, the jubilant shout of the Church militant and triumphant. 
The same idea is carried on in the final supplication, “ Dona nobis 
pacem.” It is not the tranquil devotion of recluses praying in 
words for a peace they are already assured of, but the ery of a 
people struggling in the midst of the storm and conflict of the 
world. Peace is to be attained only through strife, and its name 
is mingled with the noise of an army going forth to battle. At 
least this seems to be the general import of the very diflicult 
The exquisite violin solo of 


passage which concludes the mass. 
He does 


the Benedictus was admirably rendered by Herr Strauss. 
all that is possible on the violin; indeed, Ilerr Joachim, who 
knows no bounds of possibility, does more, but that is no dis- 
paragement to Herr Strauss’ excellence. Need I say that Herr 
Joachim also is here, and has put forth all bis strength to honour 
the master for whose works he has already done so much? On 
Monday evening he played Beethoven's wonderful and solitary violin 
concerto. Probably it has never before been played by such a leader 
supported bysuch an orchestra. Ihave likened Beethoven to Michael 
Angelo; Herr Joachim’s firm and controlled force made him seem 
like one of Michael Angelo’s strong reposing figures in the Sistine 
Chapel. Ile gives himself wholly to the spirit of the master, and 
follows him into all the heights and depths of passion; but the 
clear mind and guiding will never desert him. ‘There is iv Frau 
Joachim’s singing something of the same calm strength that 
marks her husband's playing. ILer delivery last night of the aria 
‘* Ah, perfido!” gained her, in spite of a slip at one point in the 
orchestra, a complete triumph. She was saluted with a rain of 


music as music is accustomed to deal with combinations of words. | flowers only second to that which fell on Dr. Hiller at the end of 


He will take up some apparently common-place theme, it may be | the evening. 


How do the Germans manage it? In England the 


one which he himself has elsewhere lightly touched and put aside, | bouquets come straggling in with uncertain aim and direction ; 
and will build on its slender foundation a gorgeous structure of | some fall short, some fall wide, and the prima donna may have to 


harmonies, revealing in the simplest elements endless and unexpected | run all over the stage or the platform picking them up, 


Here 


treasures. Nothing is so old, so familiar, so exhausted, but that | they flew together to their mark with a simultaneous precision 
he can make it new and inexhaustible. His latest works, so far that made the effect almost like a firework. It was not a dropping 
from showing any trace of decay or any return to used-up ideas, | fire, but a salvo, so close and thick that one almost fancied the 


are full of undying vigour striving to find scope in new develop- | flo 


ments, and the novelty and immensity of these developments were 
such that the compositions in which they were expressed had to wait 


till the musical sense of Europe was educated to comprehend them. | task. 


| 


wers dangerous projectiles. 

Shall I attempt to reproduce any impression of the Ninth 
Symphony, which ended the last concert ? It is all but a hopeless 
Perhaps that which most clearly distinguishes the Choral 


The festival concerts of this week took place in the Beethoven | Symphony in general effect from Beethoven's other works is the 


Hall, a concert-hall newly built on purpose for this occasion. Its 
ornaments are simple, but good and appropriate, with the excep- 
tion of a dark and forbidding bust of Beethoven in bronze, which 
is no improvement to the organ-loft. For several hours a day the 
spacious area and galleries have been filled with an audience of 
whose appreciative sympathy English concerts can give but a very 


faint notion. Let it be said, however, for the credit of our 
countrymen that they are here in great force, and con- 


worshippers 
per- 


proportion of the 


stitute a very considerable 
Beethoven. As to. the 


in this new temple of 


} 
| 


| 


tone of sustained exaltation. Generally he does not soar into the 
light of heaven until he has dived into the deep and struggled with 
the darkness of the abyss. Here the listener is taken at once into 
a sphere wholly above the world of strife and confusion. Not that 
the existence of difference and conflict and discord is shut out of 
sight ; that mere relegation of the inevitable is a common-place 
luxury. ‘The hostile elements are seen and recognized, but in the 
supreme, all-embracing view that reconciles all difference, they 
are forced in spite of themselves to submit, and become part of the 


eternal harmony. ‘The doubts and limitations of our ordinary 


formers, not only had they rehearsed assiduously before the , moods vanish, aud though number and time make the external 
festival began, but they continued to hold rehearsals on the very form of music, it is no paradox to say that Beethoven here realizes 


mornings of the days of performance. The final trials were public, 


to the sense the mystical verse of Goethe :— 
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‘* Du zahlst nicht mehr, berechnest keine Zeit, 
Und jeder Schritt ist Unermesslichkeit.” 

And crowning all, comes that stupendous chorus on Schiller’s 
*¢ Ode to Joy,” where Beethoven in his last and most daring effort | 
plays on collected human voices as a gigantic instrument (taxing | 
the instrument, indeed, to the very utmost of its powers), and with | 
an insight reaching far beyond the transitory troubles and divi- | 
sions of a generation proclaims the future glory of humanity. 
The performance of this piece last night was beyond praise ; the 
difficulties, long considered impossibilities, which the artists have | 
to surmount were successfully met, and the members of the 
orchestra and chorus worked out their complex and varied tasks in | 
such perfect harmony that they seemed like one single organ | 
speaking with the voice of Beethoven. 

‘This morning we heard a final concert of chamber music, Herr 
Joachim leading the quartet, Frau Joachim singing magnificently ; 
Herr Vogl, of Munich, gave ** Adelaide” with exquisite feeling and | 
execution, and Dr. Hiller and Herr Griitzmacher were admirable | 
ina sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, ‘There was more flower- 
throwing, less of a storm, indeed, than yesterday evening, and | 
enthusiastic applause. ‘The artists are gone to spend the rest of | 
the day in an excursion (/'estfuhrt) to Rolandseck, half religious | 
procession, half picnic, and so the feast comes to an end ; but its | 
memories remain indelible for us who have partaken in it, and the 
glory of Beethoven for all men and for all time. We look out on 
the Rhine, and think Bonn a very pleasant place even without 
music. ‘There is the Drachenfels in sight, and the swift stream 
at our feet, and the gardens on its banks, and the terrace with 
Arndt’s monument (where Mephistopheles takes advantage of 
the warlike associations and two recent French guns to whisper | 
his own commentary on Alle Menschen werden Briider),—we have | 
seen all these with our eyes, but the Festival has hardly left any | 
Let the gifts of Art heighten our | 


of our attention for them. 
feeling for the gifts of Nature, and send us on our way rejoicing. 
rt. 


|a member of the Church of England? 
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in a very Catholic county has again and again come in at the 
head of the poll, either defeating or surpassing a Catholic candi. 
date, and always having with him the support of the Catholic 
Primate and the bulk of the Catholic clergy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
An Utster Carnonic, 


[August 26, 187). 


(To THE EvITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In a note appended to the letter which you did me the hon. 
our to publish in your last issue, you lay down two propositions 
which are equally entitled to, and have, my cordial concurrence, 
viz.,—(1) * ‘That a man should be excluded from the Cabinet 
because he is a Catholic is an oppression ; (2) but that he should 
be included because he is a Catholic would be folly.” But you 
are also good enough to observe further, interrogatively, ** What ig 
the Catholic grievance compared with that of the Dissenters, who 
are half the electors, and have never yet had a representative of 
their opinions in the Cabinet ?"’ 

Allow ine, Sir, to say, with the utmost possible deference, that 


| there is a very wide distinction between the position of a Catholic 
| 


and a Dissenter, whereas between Churchmen and _ Dissenters 
there are many points of agreement, and both may be fairly 
ranged under the generic denomination Protestant. But setting 
aside this arguinent altogether, I might in tarn point out, what 


| appears to have escaped your recollection, that Mr. Bright, who 
| is certainly a Nonconformist, has been a Cabinet minister, and that 


Mr. Forster, who was at one time, if he be not still, a Dissenter, isa 
Cabinet minister. Again, is the President of the Poor Law Board 
Of course you will say 
But Richard 
Lalor Shiel was also a very eminent man, yet his religion, and his 
religion alone, excluded him from the Cabinet. And surely— 
coming down to our own times—the Postmaster-General and Lord 
O'Hagan are blessed with as much wisdom and discretion, if such 


that Mr. Bright isa very eminent man. Granted. 


| qualifications constitute * fitness ” for Cabinet oflice, as, say, Lord 


Hartington, whose heroic achievements in Westmeath and the 


| Phoenix Park have already endangered slightly the equilibrium of 


>. 
THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE CABINET. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I quite agree with you that “religion has nothing to do | 
with fitness for Cabinet office,” and I know it is a delicate ques- 
tion to discuss in what fitness for Cabinet oflice really consists. 
Mr. Disraeli thought that Dukes possessed the proper quality in 
a pre-eminent degree. When Lord Hartington, who is a Dake in 
, distinguished himself at the Post Oflice by abolishing the 
parcels’ post, he was promoted to the Castle, where he has 
already achieved the great feat of exciting the Phoenix Park riot. 
A Roman Catholic was appointed to succeed him at the Post | 
Ollice, and L believe it is admitted administers that department | 
Five years before Lord Hartington 


= | 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


/] IOSSE 


with efficient skill and energy. 
even had a seat in the HLlouse of Commons, the present Postmaster- 
General was chief of another department, the Ordnance, at the 
head of which he remained all through the Crimean war. What- 
ever other department broke down then, the Ordnance did not. | 
[ think the mau who administered the Ordnance from 1852 to} 
1857, and who administers the Post Office now, in a period which | 
tasks admiuistrative capacity somewhat severely, must be an able 
minister. Whether a Cabinet ought to be composed of Dukes 
or sons of Dukes, or of able Ministers, is, however, a question 
beyond my intelligence and my knowledge of the Constitution. | 
Nevertheless, I am persuaded that if Lord Hartington were an 
Irish Catholic country gentleman, he would not even be a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury just yet; and I believe that if Mr. Monsell 
were, like Mr. Corry, an Ulster Protestant, he would long ago 
have had a seat in the Cabinet. 

It is to be particularly regretted, I think, that at a time when | 


the delicate question of Catholic education in Ireland is about to | 
be considered in the Cabinet, the opinions of the Irish Catholics 


should not be in any way represented there. 


| 


I believe the solu- 
tion of that great difficulty would be much more easy, if they 
Whether as a medium or as a buffer, Lord 
To fashion 


were so represented, 
Hartington is hardly the right man in the right place. 
anew the Irish mind is a great enterprise. 

Every one who knows much of Irish politics will confirm what 
says of the singular freedom from reli- 


I could easily 


your correspondent * F.” 
gious bigotry of the Ivish Catholic constituencies. 
cite twenty cases where they deliberately preferred Protestant 
candidates, simply because they believed that they could prove 
more capable and more respectable represeutatives. Mr. Fortescue 


} could render public services to his country. 





the ‘Treasury coach. 

In a pastoral lately published by Cardinal Cullen, and which 
has by this time been studied in a devotional spirit in every hamlet 
in Ireland, his Kminence—speaking of the Irish Government, of 
whose enemies he is an enemy—thus takes occasion to observe :— 

“We are told every day that we were placed, forty years ago, on a 
footing of perfect equality with our Protestant fellow-citizens, yet public 
affairs are carried on in such a spirit of exclusiveness that a sincere 
Catholic who practises his religion has very little chance of obtaining 
any cflico of trust or emolument, or rising to a position in which he 
Indeed the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness has of late been carried on to such an extent that it will 
probably be necessary for Catholics to commence an active agitation for 
a real emancipation, which may put them on a lovel with that small 
majority that has maintained a ruinous ascendancy for so long a period, 
and trampled on the rights and liberties, the lives and property, of the 
vast Catholic majority of the country.” 

What hope have you ot winning the affections of the Irish 
people, so loug as their highest ecclesiastical superior is able to 
declare, pointing at the council-room in Downing Street, that two 
and forty years after the passing of the Emancipation Act no 
Catholic is admitted there ?—I am, Sir, &c., F. 

[We used the word ‘ Dissenter” in its conventional sense, in 
which sense it covers only the ** Evangelical Nonconformists.” A 
Unitarian or a Catholic is no more a Dissenter than a Jew is. He 
belongs to a different creed. By a colloquial practice which we 
cannot defend Quakers are constantly spoken of as if they were 
not Dissenters. —Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “Sre 
Str,—In your impression of last Saturday there is a letter sub- 
scribed * F.,” 
mine to the Times (*¢ Llome Rule’), published some weeks ago. 
Iu my letter to the 7imes I stated that we Scotch had derived the 
greatest benefit from our union with Mugland, and were in the 
highest degree proud of our close conuection with her. I then 
asked why Ireland should be so different from Scotland, and ex- 
pressed my opinion of the cause of this. I will not, however, take 
up your space by repeating what [ sail in the Zimes, but will 
contine myself to the reasons assigned by ** D.”—an Irish Catholic, 


rATOR.”] 


in which your correspondent refers to a letter of 
} 


as he informs us—of the discontent of his co-rcligionists and why 
they wish for Llome rule and a separation from England. 

**No wonder,” *D.,” “that Scotland should be 
satisfied with the Union. Is not the Duke of Argyll, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, au influential member of the Cabinet, while Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, the ouly Irishinau in the Government, is 4 
member of the Church of Kuglaud, and represents Protestant 


exclaims 
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interests only?” Let me inform you that the Duke of Argyll! ing, perhaps, the * ecclesiastical differences”) would an English 
js not a Presbyterian, but a member of the Church of England, judge come with any special superiority. None of these require 
like Mr. Chichester Fortescue. But this is a matter of not the familiarity with Chancery or Common-Law procedure. ‘They do 
slightest consequence to us Scotch Liberals. All that we ask is require, to quote the Zimes again, “ jurists of a peculiar type, 

with a special capacity for assimilating varying legal systems, 


that the members of the Cabinet should be men of talent and in- 
” Is it to be assumed 


tegrity, and that they should hold the same opinions as we do as and administering all with substantial justice. 
to the measures best fitted to promote the welfare of the Empire. | that no jurist of this type can ever be found in Scotland or 
Provided he unites those three qualities, it is a matter of the | Ireland? I might press my argument farther. It would be easy 
extremest indifference to us Scotch whether a member cr the | to show that in dealing with many of the above-mentioned cases, 
Cabinet be English, Scotch, or Irish, or whether he be an Angli-| such, for example, as involve ‘old French, old Dutch, and 
can, or Catholic, or Presbyterian. As to Mr. Chichester Fortescue | civil Jaw,” a well-trained Scotch lawyer would _ possess 
representing only Protestant interests, I consider the assertion of | great advantages over his English brethren; and it might be 
this by “F.” is most unfair both to Mr. Fortescue and to the | fairly argued that a man who had all his life been conversant 
Gladstone Government. I undertake to say that there is scarcely | with Courts which administer both equity and common law, 
one Irish Catholic who will not unite in the opinion that there is} would be more likely to prove a jurist such as the Times 
no man ia Ireland who has done more to obtain justice for | desiderates than one who had devoted himself exclusively to one 
the Catholics while acting as the Irish Secretary. Was it not | or the other. But I have no wish to push the thing this length. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue to whom was entrusted the two great | All I contend for is that Scotch judges should be eligible. ‘There 
is little danger of their claims being too readily recognized. But 
if any of them can show themselves equal to such a position, I can 


Bills, for the abolition of the Anglican Church, and for placing 
the Protestant landlord and the Catholic tenant upon a fair and 
proper footing ? Ile is now placed in the Cabinet as the man best | see no reason why they should be excluded from it. 

fitted to represent the Irish Catholics, and I undertake to say that} Many considerations suggest themselves why it may have heen 
there is not one man existing amongst the Irish priesthood, from | wise not to urge this matter with regard to the temporary measure 
Cardinal Cullen down to the village curate, who would exchange | of this year. But Lord Hatherley cannot longer delay to justify 
him for any one of the Catholic members of the House of Lords | his reputation as a law reformer; and an Appellate Jurisdiction 
or Commons. Ile is not content with maintaining that the Irish | Bill would be one of those fortunate measures which might be 
Catholics are treated unfairly by being kept out of the Cabinet | introduced into the House of Lords first, thus helping to relieve 
on account of their religion, he asserts that it is the same thing | their Lordships from that position of lackeydom to the Commons 
in every department of State employment, and he quotes Swift’s | which Lord Shaftesbury feels so degrading. ‘Therefore it is not 


couplet, written 150 years ago, as applicable to the present period :— | unreasonable to hope for such a Bill next session. Should this be 
“ Jow, Infidel, or Atheist | the case, it is to be hoped some Scotch members will take up this 
May enter here, | matter seriously. By so doing they will render an important and 


3ut not a Papist.” | notunbecoming service to the Scotch Barand to Scotlaud generally ; 
Was there ever any statement more unfair or more contrary to the | it may well be that they will add to the strength of the tribunal ; 
fact? shall give one or two instances of the manner in which} above all, they will advance, possibly in no small degree, the 
the Irish Catholics are treated in comparison with the Irish Pro- | assimilation of the laws of the two countries,—an end which should 
testants. At the Irish Bar there are about two Protestants for | be steadily kept in view by every public man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
one Catholic. Let us now see bow the Government patronage in | A Scorcu Lawyer. 
the legal appointments are bestowed. There are seventeen lrish - 
judges of the highest class, comprehending those of common law, | 
of equity, and of the Landed Estates Court. Well, out of those | 
seventeen there are eleven (11) Catholics, with Lord O'Hagan, | Siz,—In your last Saturday's issue you give an instance in which 
Chancellor, at their head, and only six (6) Protestants. Another | an M.P. (Mr. Watkin Williams) had to be ‘his own reporter.” 
example: Sir Colman O'Loghlen, an Irish Catholic barrister, was | Some of my friends were much interested in endeavouring to get 
brought over from Dublin, made Judge-Advocate; and Mr. | an amendment inserted in the Leeward Islands Confederation Bill, 
O'Dowd, another Irish Catholic barrister, was appointed inis | but so ill are Parliamentary proceedings now reported that I did 
deputy. In fact, it isa universal remark in Ireland at the pre-| not even see any notice of the Bill having gone into committee, 
sent time, and under the existing Ministry, that if there are two | but was astonished to see a line stating it was “read a third time 
candidates for Government office, equally well qualified, the pre-| and passed,” and remained in entire ignorance of the question 
ference in almost every instance is given to the Catholic. 1,| having been mooted until we received a note from Sir M. HH. 
therefore, submit, Mr. Editor, that there is not, especially under | Beach, Bart., saying that he had moved the amendment in ques- 
the present Government, the slightest pretence for the Irish | tion (one charging the expenses of coolie immigration ou the 
Catholics agitating for separation, repeal, or home rule.—I am, | jocal instead of the general revenues), and that it had been 
dir, &c., accepted by the Government. 

Reform Club, August 26. James Ayroux. | Would not a newspaper devoted almost exclusively to reporting 
Parliamentary debates and proceedings answer? Surely it would 
have a large circulation! ‘There might be difficulties in bringing 
THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE PRIVY | jt out early in the morning, but 1 should say it might come out 

COUNCIL. | at midday ? 
[To THE Epiron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) | ‘I'he miserable way in which debates are now reported, or rather 

Str,—The measure recently passed for clearing off arrears in the | Jeft unreported, is probably more injurious to the political life 
Privy Council, being confessedly but a temporary arrangement, and well-being of the nation than any one other thing well could 
need not be severely criticized; but with a view to the future, be; and if nothing else can be done, I beg to suggest that our 
there is one suggestion with regard to that branch of the Appellate | Government follow the example of that of a colony in which I 


REPORTING. 


(To THe Epirork oF THE “SPecrator.”} 





Jurisdiction which [ venture to think worthy of attention. | resided, and pay one of the daily newspapers to report the debates 
As I understand the present measure, it 18 proposed to add to! in the Legislature fully, it would be public money very well 
the Judicial Committee two Indian and two English judges ; T expended.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 
wish to know why judges of the Supreme Courts in Scotland and | 
Ir shoul ( » eligible? F 228i 22 why the @ | a eaaniieiins 
eland should not be eligible? I can easily see why the presence | SCOTT. 


of Indian judges may be very requisite; I canuot see how! 
English judges should be better qualified to discharge the | z : tev’ 
duties which will devolve upon that Court than either Scotch | Dear Mr. SrectaTor,—¥ ou have made us unhappy: 0 to-~ ays 
or Iseh What are those duties likely to » J take a/ Paper your * A.” has these words, ** But he did it as a novelist, and 


. ae ¢ 1”? Thi ig i : ee , 
statement of them from the Vines of Friday, the 18th inst., | 20% 48 4 poet. Lhis disquiets us much.—Yours truly, 


(To THE Evitok OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ") 


where the cases which come before the Judicial Committee Tue ‘Trossacus, NoRuAM, 

are thus enumerated :—** Keclesiastical differences which divide the Corrvulisk, ASHIESTIEL, 

Church ; appeals from the Admiralty Court, involving questions of MELROSE, Tne Bric O’Turk, 

maritime law and international custom ; appeals from India in- | SMAILHOLM, Ben Lepr, 

volving Hindoo law and Mohammedan law; appeals from the NEWARK, Ben VENUE, 

colonies, involving old French, old Dutch, and civil law.” Now to BrackrorD Hint, GLEN ArtNey, 
BRANKSOME, Uam Vouk. 


the determination of none of these various classes of cases (except- 





BOOKS. 
———~>_—_ 
A BOOK ABOUT QUEENSLAND.* 

Tux “ University Man” makes no secret of the fact that he went 
out to Queensland in the hope of making a fortune, and that he 
came home disappointed. His readers must, of course, remember 
this when they come to estimate the value of his evidence. ‘Lo 
us he seems to write as one who has no kindly recollections of the 
place which he describes, but is a good trustworthy witness, with 
a bias, as good witnesses often have, against the party accused. 
We say “accused,” for the book is really a very serious accusation 
against the social and political condition of the colony. One 
thing is perfectly evident. ‘The author writes to the point, he is 
no holiday traveller, viewing the country through the rose-coloured 
spectacles of successful men. Ile has lived the life, the life of 
struggle and uncertainty and privation, which ordinary emigrants 
must expect to live, and he has done good service in telling his 
fellow countrymen about it. ‘These do not expect to find a 
paradise where a man can get his bread without working, but 
they do expect to be told whether labour, when they have gone 
half round the world to find it, is fairly certain and well! paid, and 
not subject to any exceptionally unfavourable conditions. On the 
whole, our author's answer to this question is unfavourable. He 
declares that the colony is not and never can be an agricultural 
colony ; ‘there are,” he says, ‘here and there small patches of 
alluvial ground which ‘ will grow anything,’ as the saying is, but 
the main portion of the colony will produce nothing but dry 
If you have no capital, for that is the upshot 
of the whole matter, and are willing to stand the monotony of a 
shepherd's life, or have an aptitude for other bush life (any one 
can be a shepherd), you will get good wages and can save them, 
for there is no possibility of spending them, that is to say, if you | 
do not follow what seems to be the almost universal practice of 
(Queensland, drink out your six months’ earnings in a week's leave. 
Or if you have capital and will take a ‘‘ run,” you make a fortune | 
with fair speed and safety. But for the “peasant” class of 
colonist there seems no room at all. 

Let us give asketch of the “ University Man's” career. IIe | 
lauds at Brisbane, and finds, as a first discovery, the worthless- 
ness of ‘letters of introduction.” Dinners his new friends would | 
vive him as long as he did not want them, but employment was a 
different thing. ‘Lhe gentleman on whom he most relied offered 
him work in his garden at ten shillings a week! Another offered 
him a free passage to another settlement, but forgot the arrange- 
nents for making it ‘* free,” and a third kindly took charge of his 
boxes and appropriated their contents. From Brisbane he goes to | 
Port Denisov, and there finds work on a new telegraph line, the 
work consisting in digging holes for the posts. This he abandons 
before the end of the first week. His next place was with a 
photographer who kept a ‘labour office.” To the labour office | 
no one ever came, and during a month's stay two photographs 
only were taken. For such services as he here rendered he 
got his food in return, but he managed to pick up four or five | 
pounds by selling ‘** correct cards” at the local races. With this 
capital he hired himself as assistant to a surveyor at a pound a 
week and rations. At the end of three months he takes to! 
shepherding. His descriptions of this life are very vivid and 
picturesque, and his statements about the men who follow it are 
very startling. ‘This passage, for instance :— | 

“IT was once shepherding on a station belonging to a man who could | 
barely read and write, who could not have done a rule-of-three sum to 
save his life, and the list of whose shepherds stood as follows: one | 
Cambridge man; one Trinity, Dublin; one ex-lieutenant in the army, 
educated at Rugby, who had carried the Queen's colours (so he said) | 
into the Redan, and buried the dead afterwards ; one Oxford man (my- | 
self); one old Wintonian; and two Germans. We five used to feel | 
bound together by a kind of freemasonary, and used to meet together | 
by the hour and talk shop under the gum-trees. All these men (my- 
self excepted) used to drink frightfully when they got the chance. [| 
did not—simply from disinclination; and it is owing to that fact that | 
I am here now, and writing the present pages.” 


grass and firewood.” 


| 

This drinking seems indeed to be the curse of the country in a | 

degree to which there is no parallel here. ‘The shepherds, as we | 
know, all drink. ‘This, one might fancy, is the result of a reaction 
against a lonely life. Not so. ‘I was astonished,” says the 
writer, of the working-men of Brisbane, ‘* to find what an intelli- 
gent and companionable set of men they were, for the most part. 
. . » + When I say that the working-men of Queensland are, as a 
body, far superior, both in their mental and physical capacity, to 


the same class in England, I am saying very little... .. . There 


* (yl 


Daldy. 


a iventures and Experiences. By a University Mau, London: Bell and 
87 | 
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| have been subjected to Christianity and civilization. 
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Syn eae ne ; s . ‘ . __ —— 
is a leaven of education and information pervading the whole 
class which is very remarkable. . .. . . But the worst of it jg 
: ° ’ . , 
from the first to the last, they all drink.” ‘The professional classes 
are no better. ‘*’There is sometimes a qualified doctor in the 
larger Bush townships who is usually the greatest drunkard jy 
the place.” ‘This is bad enough, but mark what follows :— 
‘One would naturally be tempted to exclaim, what a first-rate open- 
ing in such acountry for a sober medical man! butitis not so. A doctor 
who did not drink would get very few patients, he would not be able to 
gain their sympathy. His steadiness would be set down to weakness of 
constitution, his sobriety to a morose disposition, and the place would 
soon be too hot to hold him. And it is a curious fact that a doctor, in 
Queensland, derives a positive reputation for ability in proportion to 
the quantity of grog which he swallows. You hear people say, * Capital 
doctor, Dr. G.,—clover fellow,—only he lushes ;’ ‘Could do anything 
short of raising the dead,—only he lushes.’ It is much the same in 
other walks of life. The more a man neglects his business, the mory 
capable he is supposed to be of performing it; so-and-so ‘ Lushegs 
fearfully, but he’s the best blacksmith in the district.” Another man 
could make ‘any money he liked if he didn’t drink.’ ” 





It would be easy to follow up the vicissitudes of the writer's 
sareer,—how he tavght a blacksmith’s children, the blacksmith 


| being, after the usual fashion of the country, ** an excellent fellow, 


but Jushes ;” how he helped the same man on another occasion in 
the work of stripping off bark, bark being a substance which in 
‘*Capricornia” is used for everything, roofing, sheeting, dishes, 
plates, teapots, and shrouds; how he made candles; how he 
followed the profession of public cricr, and so forth. Indeed, the 
reader cannot do better than follow them for himself in the very 
lively and pleasant narrative before us. Ilis description of how 
he was lost in the bush, and how very near he came to being 


| murdered by a party of black fellows—a fate from which he was 


saved only by the sagacity of his dog—are specially interesting. 
But we must find space for a matter of more public interest, and 
which is exciting much attention at present, and in which the 
testimony of a competent and disinterested witness is specially 


valuable. This is the ‘* coolie question.” ‘This is one part of 


| what our author has to say about it :— 


There 
One 


“ Now for the method of stocking a plantation with coolies. 
are two ways which have been adopted, and found successful, 


| illustrates the ‘foree of persuasion,’ the other the ‘force of cireum- 


stances.’ 
suasion.’ 


We will first explain what is meant by the ‘force of per- 
This method is chiefly adopted on such of the islands as 
The man wishing 
to obtain the coolies sends out a schooncr to one of the islands, having 
on board a general cargo, and carrying, as well, a man of gentle man- 
ners and persuasive aspect (a converted missionary, if possible,) with a 
good stock of toys, tracts, idols, looking-glasses, Bibles, grog, and 
tobacco, Atl these are kindly intended for gratuitous distribution, after 
the cargo has been sold out. The schooner is then converted into a 
kind of floating bazaar and reception-room. Missionary meetings are 
held upon deck, and the little presents, as they meet the taste of each 
recipient, are distributed below. When a favourable opportunity occurs, 
the natives are surprised and overpowered, and carried over to Queens- 
land. Some of them are persuaded to go of their own accord, but the 
proper complement could not easily be obtained in this way, as the art 
of * persuasion’ (an art as old as the father of lies) is rather a tedious 
one. The simplest way, after all, is to use the ‘force of circumstances.’ 
This method has been found the most successful one among the canni- 
bal tribes, who, in default of missionaries, are in the habit of devouring, 
each man, his vanquisked enemy.” 

And these poor creatures, it must be remembered, are not held 
savages, who, though that is no justification of such doings, may 
be thought better of in a Christian land than in the midst of their 
own barbarism :— 


“There is yet another thing to be considered. A great many of 
these islanders are good Catholics, and much better Christians, in 
doctrine and practice, than the people who employ them. Many of 
them have been in the habit of going to church: there are no churches 
in Capricornia. They have been instructed by ministers: there are 
none in Capricornia. They have been taught forbearance, brotherly 
love, honesty, sobriety: rare virtues, indeed, in Capricornia. It is not 
so with all of them, many have been cannibals, others simply heathens. 
The cargo of which I have spoken was a miscellaneous assortment. 
There were coolies in it of all kinds. There were scowling and violent- 
looking savages ; some who seemed intelligent and gentle, but quite 
untamed ; while there were many, who had almost the air and manner 
of gentlemen, who could speak French fluently, and frequently crossed 
themselves as they repeated their devotions. A great many were fine 


| specimens of humanity, avd not much darker in colour than Europeans.” 


There must be no trifling with a matter which has so serious an 
aspect as this. Shall we have to keep another slave squadron in 
the Australasian seas to watch our own colonists ? 

We can recommend the book as one of very genuine value, full 
of exactly the information which thousands of people want to obtain. 


THE BATTLE OF SEDAN.* 
Carrarn Firz-GrorGe happening to be * in the vicinity of Sedan 
last winter,” and finding no sketch of the country had been 


By Captain Fitz- 


* Plan of the Battle of Sedan, accompanied by a Short Memoir. 
George, Royal Welch Fusiliers. With Maps and Views, 


London: Stanford. 
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published, ‘* conceived the idea of drawing up a rough plan of the | elected by a plébiscite, and had no special right to govern. The 
pattle-field,” a work of ‘‘some danger,” as the volunteer surveyor’! Emperor renounced his rights when he virtually renounced 
was liable to be arrested by German patrols or shot by Francs- his functions and absolved himself from his obligations. If 
Tirears. The result of the young officer's efforts are now published, MacMahon had disobeyed the Regency and the Emperor, 
and he has supplemented his “ idea” by a written description of he might have saved France, but he would have been as much 
the movements which preceded the battle, odds and ends of a revolutionist as Gambetta and Jules Favre. It is neither 
reflections, more or less crude, and a sort of appendix on Strategy manly on the part of Captain Fitz-George nor historically correct 
and Tactics. The accompanying memoir, in order to accord with | to shoulder off upon MacMahon the blunders of the Emperor and 
the modest plan of the author, required to be brief; but it need | the folly of the Regency. Whether Marshal MacMahon is an 
not have been curt and imperfect in essential particulars. The | able strategist, we do not know; but we do know that his abili- 
addition of a very few lines would have enabled the reader to ties, whatever they may be, have never had a fair trial, or trial of 
understand, better than he can do from the letter-press, how the any kind. The injustice done to the Marshal had its origin, 
respective armies arrived on the banks of the Meuse; the sketch doubtless, in the admiration of Captain Fitz-George for the 
would have been complete in outline, as we assume it was intended Emperor, an admiration so profound that it finds an outlet in the 
to be, and not incomplete, as it is now; and, of course, the | following words:—‘ I trust I may not be deemed presumptuous 
brochure” would then have been of much greater use to the | in expressing a hope that he [Napoleon III.] may soon have it 
public for whose profit it was designed. For example, two lines again in his power to restore France to the high and prosperous 
would have told the reader how De Failly got to Chalons; two | position she so long maintained under the Imperial sway.” To 
more, the actual position of the Prussian Crown Prince on the ordinary minds, the restoration of such an Emperor seems a 
25th, when he got news of the French movement towards the | deeper humiliation than the loss of provinces, or even the siege of 
Meuse; and a sentence would have sufficed to define the | Paris by Frenchmen. But when a man has once sat on a throne 
relative positions of the third and fourth armies before and | he becomes a fetish in the eyes of the vulgar, and is worshipped 
after the action at Beaumont. It would have been instructive | accordingly. 
to learn whence and when the news of the march towards the | It may be doubted whether, in the third week of August, Mac- 
Meuse reached the Germin head-quarters staff, and to have been Mahon and the Emperor had any definite conception of the forces 
told in a couple of lines by what roads the German columns | against which they would have to contend, whether they knew of 
marched in consequence thereof. Nor need the size of the little the existence of the improvized Fourth Army, or if they did, that 
book have been enlarged by the addition of these important details. | they had any notion respecting its position. ‘The Regency seems 
The author might have made room for them by cutting out the | to have acted in the vulgar belief that the German forces not 
timid and exiguous rebuke he has, with an access of daring, ad- | engaged in watching Bazaine would march straight towards Paris. 
ministered to the Emperor. Perhaps we shall be considered hyper- | Palikao’s plan, we will believe, could not have been formed had he 
critical in objecting that the plan of the battle is on too large a scale, | known that the Saxon Prince, with two corps and the Guards 
but long experience has shown us the value of moderately-sized | blockading ‘lhionville and Verdun, was actually directed to move 
plans which can be conveniently handled and referred to. A lum- through the Argonne on a line parallel to that of the Prussian 
bering plan soon becomes a nuisance, especially to ‘‘ the public.” | Prince, and within easy concentrating reach of him, in such 
The smaller maps and the photographs are interesting and useful. |a manner that if MacMahon attacked the Prussian Prince, 
We cannot part from this section of the subject without remind- | his Saxon colleague could come up in support on his right 
ing Captain Fitz-George that it is respectful to the public to write | flank; that if the Saxon Prince was assailed, the right flank of 
in good English. He should not say, for example, that the com- | the assailant would be open to the onset of the Prussian Prince ; 
pany columns of the Germans “ were not too unwieldy to negotiate | and that if, as happened, the French attempted to reach the valley 
the difficult positions they frequently had to attack ;” nor that an | of the Meuse by routes north of the Fourth Army, that army was 
army, among other qualities, such as discipline, requires ‘‘an | strong enough to hold them at bay while the ‘Third Army, by 
absence of self” to make it successful; still less that the extracts | forced marches, gained the French rear and cut off the Emperor 
he quotes from celebrated military writers embody opinions | from Paris. ‘he value of the Fourth Army, at least as a con- 
“generally received as authorities by the curriculum of military his- | taining force, has been under-estimated by most speculators on this 
tory.” With the examples of a Hamley and a Chesney before him, | crisis of the campaign, and it is assumed that had MacMahon 
both sound and careful writers, blunders like these should have | been quick enough, had he gone straight upon the line of the 
been impossible to Captain Fitz-George. Despite its imperfections, | Meuse between Stenay and Mouzon, he might have overwhelmed 
however, the brochure will be useful as a memorandum to the | the Saxon Prince; but this assumption does not rest upon 
ordinary reader, and does credit to the zeal of the author. strong ground. ‘The Fourth Army was 80,000 strong, composed 
The battle of Sedan was an unlooked-for piece of good | of fine troops, and wonderfully well served by an active staff 
fortune to the Germans. No one could have foreseen on|and sharp cavalry; and if MacMahon’s army had been 100,000 
the 24th of August that the Emperor would return to the | strong, it would have been unable to break through the Saxon 
Meuse and risk empire on a mere cast of the dice, instead Prince's lines. As it happened, the French were compelled to 
of playing out the game according to the rules of common- move a large part of their force by Rhetel and Mézitres, a move- 
sense, which at bottom are the rules of war. ‘The flower of his | ment which wasted time and weakened the columns nearest the 
old army being shut up in Metz, he could not hold any communi- | Germans. On the other hand, Von Moltke wasted no time and 
cation with them sufficiently certaim to render concert possible. | kept the parts of his apparatus together. ‘he Saxon Prince, on 
The new army he had collected on the Marne, lacking discipline | learning that the French were moving towards the Meuse, fronted 
and almost cohesion, rendered the results of concert, even if it | north at once, while the Prussian Prince brought up from the 
could be established, in the highest degree precarious; and to | Ornain 160,000 men on a line perpendicular to the French advauce 
crown all, the facts of themselves dictated a course which would | and parallel to its rear. As soon as the Bavariaus touched the 
have presented a maximum of difficulties to the enemy, would | Fourth Army, nearly the whole was transferred across the 
have saved the army for the defence of Paris, and improved the | Meuse from the left to the right, in order to bar the roads 
troops hourly during the process. ‘That course would have been | along the strip of land which separates the Meuse from 
to evade a battle, keep well informed of every German movement, | the Belgian frontier. When the Bavarians surprised De Failly 
and manceuvre on the line of the Marne, if need were, back to the at Beaumont, the 5th and 12th Corps, with the Guards ip 
Seine, and then to have derived every possible advantage from | seseeve, were able to act, and did act, with vigour on the right 
the unique position of Paris. We do not say, no one can say, | bank of the Meuse. Five days after the iuformation of the 
whether the French would have been victorious ; but it is certain | Emperor’s movement reached the King, that is, on the 30th of 
that an army and an emperor would not have been captured at | August, the French were in retreat upon Sedan, not only from 
Sedan, and that Paris would not have been invested. Captain | their positions on the left, but from those on the right bank, from 
Fitz-George spares the Emperor and blames MacMahon for the | Carignan as well as from Beaumout. ‘The German armies closed 
calamity of September lst; but history will blame an Emperor ‘in on them like a vice, forcing them into the narrow space about 
who says he knew the right, and yet allowed the wrong thing tobe Sedan, and leaving, even on the 31st, no line of retreat save the 
done. An Emperor who delegates power can resume it; an roads into Belgium and the lanes on the right bank towards 
Emperor who appoints a Regency, appoints it to act for him | Méziéres. Captain Fitz-George censures MacMahon for not 
where he is not, and not where he is; an Emperor who behaved retreating on the 31st, but a retreat on that day does not appear 
like Napoleon IIL. in the last weeks of August, 1870, had already feasible as a military operation, seeing that the Germans on the 
abdicated, and the revolution of the 4th September merely recorded left were within reach of the best road, while the Germans 
an established fact. The Empress and Palikao, at least, were not on the right were in a position to have smashed into the 
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rear of the fugitive force, had it fled by the right bank of the | He may give up as impracticable the attempt to represent the 
river. MacMahon or the Emperor might have ordered a | outward form of the original, and aim at replacing the ancient 
flight upon Méziéres, and though he might have saved men in | poem by such a poem as the author might have written jf hig 
thousands, the army as an army would not have been much less | instrument, instead of Greek or Latin, with its involyeg con- 
effectually put hors decombat. The truth is that the French, when | structions and quantitative prosody, had been the modern lay. 
actual touch showed Germans on their right at Vouziers, should | guage of the translator, with its explicit constructions and prosod 
have crossed the Aisne at Rhetel, and made at once for Laon and to which quantity is unknown. ‘This is the plan which Mr. 
Soissons, On the 26th or the 27th, at latest, the Emperor should | Theodore Martin followed in his version of Catullus, published 
have secured his communications with Paris by a decisive move- | ten years ago. We do not say this is faultless; it errs by a cer. 
ment by Rhetel. After the 27th there was not time to call back | tain tendency to levity and diffuseness, and the copy falls short 
the troops already pushed towards the Meuse, for on the 28th the | of the clear outline and firm solidity, the inimitable union of 
Third Army was within striking distance, on the 29th they began | grace and compactness, which fascinate us in the model. But jt 
to hit hard, and on the 30th they broke in both fronts of the | is pleasant to read as English poetry, and calculated to give, on 





French Army. In short, from the 27th the French were beaten, 
their final defeat or capture being thenceforward ouly a question 
of time; andas it happened, they were both defeated and captured. 

The battle of Sedan, picturesque beyond most battles, was in 
itself very simple. Driven wholly from the left bank, the French 
were forced to form their lines on the right on a curve outside the 
fortress. We differ from Captain Fitz-George with regard to the 
front of the French. He must consider that it faced the Meuse, 
for he puts the right at Floing and the left at Bazeilles; but, as 
the troops in both faced towards probable attacking columns and 
did not turn their backs on them, the left was at Floing and the 
right on the Meuse at Bazeilles. In order to break into this curve, 
the German commander moved up the Fourth Army uatil its 
right closed the great road into Belgium; used the Bavarians to 
attack Bazeilles from the left bank, and pushed two corps with 
cavalry supports over the Meuse below Sedan, with orders to 
march round the loop of the river, carry St. Meuges and Floing, 
and connect themselves with the right of the Fourth Army at La 
Givonne, on the road to Bouillon. These movements enclosed 
the French army, and sheer fighting and artillery did the rest. 
The admirable fact in the action is the promptitude and audacity 
with which Von Moltke did the right thing, that is the thing 
dictated by the facts. It was a simple thing to do, but to 
dlo what was done it required a mind which could value its own 
misgivings and act straight out. 

We need not discuss politics with Captain Fitz-George, nor try 
to convince him that powerful, well-organized armies which believed 
in “‘the pernicious doctrine of equality ” more devoutly than that 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. have existed and have been 
successful; nor need we try to persuade him, with America 
staring him in the face and the ‘‘ Life of Cromwell” in every 
library, that to be an obedient and victorious force it is not 
necessary that an army should be ‘‘the representative of a well- 
organized monarchy.” The decline of the French Army is an 
interesting subject of study, but no light is thrown upon its 
causes by crude remarks about the pernicious doctrine of equality 
and the beauties of well-organized monarchies on the Prussian 
model. Some day the gallant captain will learn that every form 
of government and doctrine have co-existed with excellent armies 
—the most we can say. 


MR. ROBINSON ELLIS'S “ CATULLUS.”* 
‘Tue author of this translation is already well known by his 
labours in editing the text of Catullus; and when we took up 
this volume, it was with the conviction that nothing would be 
wanting to it that zeal and knowledge could supply, and with the 
hope that Mr. Robinson Ellis might prove no less successful as a 
translator than as an editor, and that his version might 
be worthy to take its place as a work not only of 
scholarship, but of English literature. The result, however, 


is disappointing. Mr. Ellis has proceeded on what we cannot | 


but think a wrong principle; he has been hampered throughout 
by the unreasonable conditions he has imposed on himself, and 


he has produced something which will neither seem like English | 


verse to an unclassical reader, nor be accepted by a classical 
reader as adequately representing Latin verse. We sympathize 
with the spirit of the translator's attempt, and we are not un- 
moved by his appeal to the ‘too limited number of readers who 
ean really hear with their ears;” but at the risk of being ex- 
cluded from that number, we must pronounce the work a failure. 
It is elaborate, and sometimes splendid, but on the whole it fails. 
It has made shipwreck, as so many other well-designed plans of 
all kinds have done, on a plausible compromise. ‘This view 
must be justified somewhat in detail. 

There are two courses open to a translator of classical poetry. 


* The Poems and Fragments of Catullus, translated in the Metres of the Original, 
By Robinson Ellis. 


London: Murray. 1871. 


| rest in a sort of middle course. 


the whole, a very fair impression of Catullus’ thought and manner 
to English readers. We shall presently compare some of Mr, 
‘Theodore Martin’s work with its newer rival now before us, 

On the other hand the translator may aspire to reproduce the 
exact structure of the original even at the risk of making his work 
strange and repulsive at first sight to the modern reader. He may 
strive to find exact equivalents for the metrical form, to follow 
| minutely every turn of the language, to produce not English 
| poems, but Anglicized Latin poems. ‘This is what Mr. Robinson 
| Ellis has aimed at, and we do not say it is a less legitimate ambi- 
| tion than the other; but the mechanical difficulties of the task 
| are infinitely greater, and it may well be questioned whether they 
| can ever be surmounted except by a writer of such poetic power 

as refuses to give itself up to translation. Mr. Ellis is justly 
| dissatisfied with the attempts that have been made to represent 
| the classical quantitative metres by corresponding accentual metres, 
| The English hexameter, as it has hitherto been written, is clumsy 
| and shapeless at best. If it were adopted by our leading poets, 
| as has been the good fortune of its kindred in Germany, it might, 
| no doubt, become really harmonious, and develop its own laws of 
| construction ; but those laws would not be the same as the laws of 
| the Homeric hexameter, nor even analogous to them. The 
| classical metres are founded on quantity and varied by accent; 
| the modern metres are founded on accent and varied by quantity; 
| in the one, that is, the quantity or relative weight of the syllables 
‘making up a verse is distributed in a definite manner, the accent 
or relative stress in an indefinite manner; in the other, the 
arrangement of the accented and unaccented syllables is definite, 
the arrangement of heavy and light syllables indefinite. An 
| English hexameter is no true copy of a Greek or Latin hexameter, 
but a reversed impression. Our Homeric translators make 
believe to walk about in the garment of Homer, but it is 
turned inside out. 1t remains to be seen whether it is not possible 
‘to express the real image of the classical prosody in existing lan- 
guages. The experiment was tried in the Elizabethian period of 
English, but very little came of it. Perhaps this was chiefly for 
the want of some compelling master-hand to guide the movement, 
rather than for any of the reasons suggested by Mr. Robinson Ellis 
in his preface. Partly the experimenters were misled by the eye to 
make syllables long or short in defiance of the ear (for instance, re- 
sound what I listed stands at the end of a hexameter, Z being really a 
diphthong) ; partly they were so intent upon the quantity that they 
left the accent entirely to take care of itself. ‘To establish how 
this was in Greek would require a more minute discussion than 
there is room here for, but the Roman poets certainly did not 
leave the distribution of accented syllables to chance. Some years 
ago a critic of Homeric translators in Fraser's Mayazine renewed 
the attempt with a few quantitative English hexameters which in 
metrical effect left hardly anything to be desired; they might 
| well claim (we quote from memory) to be 
‘* stately, sonorous, 
Rolling ever forward, tidelike, with thunder, in endless 
Procession, complex melodies, pause, quantity, accent, 
After Virgilian precedent and practice, in order 
Distributed ;” 
and Mr. Tennyson’s more recent ‘‘ Experiments” will be fresh in 
our readers’ recollection. ‘The hendecasyllables are to our mind 
the most successful of all these; and it seems strange that with 
such an encouraging example before him Mr. Robinson Ellis did 
not determine to write true quantitative verse, neither refusing 
to give quantity its due weight where accent does not coin- 
‘cide with it, nor letting accent do duty at a pinch for 
quantity. No doubt it would require no small faith, ingenuity, 
and daring to do this consistently through a long work. But we 
regret that Mr. Ellis has not tried it. What he has done is to 
He adopts two principles, which 
seem to us inconsistent and mutually destructive, namely that 
accented syllables, as a general rule, are long,” and that ‘‘ the 
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laws of position are to be observed according to the general 
rules of classical prosody.” His first principle is incompatible 


with the rules of quantitative verse. It means, not that as a | 
matter of fact the accent in the English language generally | 
falls on & long syllable, but that an accented short syllable | 
way be treated as long; and accordingly he so applies it | 


throughout his translation. Any, body, mother, from us, 
stand for trochees; canopy, memory, for dactyls; melodies ever- 
lasting for the close of a spondaic hexameter. ‘he second princi- 


ple is, on the other hand, hardly more compatible with the rules of | 
If quantity is to be only the secondary element | 


accentual verse. 
of the metre, the distribution of it which prevents the accentual 


rbythm from being monotonous must be left to a larger discretion | 


than this rule allows. ‘The way in which Mr. Ellis treats words 


in which the relation of accent and quantity is not quite obvious | 
He makes tenantless a | 


shows how ill the two rules go together. 
dactyl. Soit may be accentually. Butif there is quantity in Eng- 
lish at all, this word is in quantity clearly analogous to such a Greck 
word as zvveoo1”, the accented syllable being short and the suc- 
ceeding unaccented one long. As for the a being “ more short 
than long,” we confess that if the combination x ¢ / is not enough 
to make a short syllable long by position, we cannot tell what is. 


Such laxity as this gives a manifest advantage to those who maintain | 


that the sense of quantity as the ancients understood it is extinct, 
avd cannot be now revived with any prospect of success; and 
their opinion, though we do not share it, is far from being un- 
tenable or unworthy of serious discussion. Mr. Ellis distinguishes 


“legitimate quantity (in which accent and position are alike | 
observed)” from ‘* illegitimate (in which position is observed, but | 


accent disregarded).” To attempt such a distinction is to utter a 
fatal doubt in the same breath with a confession of faith. It 
shows more plainly than any comment of ours can do the halting 


between quantity and accent wherein lies the radical defect of the | 


work. 

This want of consistency in principle gives an air of uneasy 
vacillation to the translator’s verse. Ie seems never to have quite 
made up his mind whether the rhythm is quantitative or accentual. 
These lines, for instance, are not distinguishable in effect from the 
familiar jingle of the accentual pseudo-hexameter :— 

“ When the delectable hour those days did fully determine, 
Straightway then in crowds all Thessaly flocked to the palace, — 
Thronging hosts uncounted, a company joyous approaching, 

Many a gift they carry, dolight their faces illumines.” 
On the other hand we find here and there verses which are true 
in quantity throughout, and have a real quantitative rhythm, 
such as :— 

“Hesper his orb long-look'd for aloft 'gins slowly to kindle.” 
And this,— 

“Hesper, moveth in heaven a light more tyrannous ever,” 
isa good verse but for the last two feet, where it breaks loose 
from the even flow of quantity into mere accentual clatter; and 
these others are faultless :— 

” —— the ground, dash'd forth ungently, the gift shoots head- 

ong. 

* Comes not night’s bright bearer a fire o'er Ota revealing.’ 

“ They must open anon; ‘twero better anon be replying.” 
But there are not many such to be found together. 

It was surely not worth while to make any great sacrifice to 
the exigencies of such a metrical experiment as this; but ele- 
gance has been constantly sacrificed, spirit not seldom, and occa- 
sionally even sense. Catullus is capable of being abrupt, im- 
petuous, condensed: he is not, as a rule, odd, uncouth, or 
archaic, yet Mr. Ellis’s version is all this, and so much 
so that in some places it can hardly pass for English. 
Violent inversions, strange usages of words, and obsolete 
or all but unknown words are freely resorted to. It is difficult 
to see what ‘torches vozi/y swinging” can mean, and a 
“facinorous house” sounds amiss in an epigram. One is never 
free from a sense of constraint and difficulty, which in the shorter 
Poems is almost ludicrous, as if one watched an artist trying to 
cut gems with a chisel. Let us compare the end of the elegy on 
Lesbia’s sparrow in Mr. Robinson Ellis’s and in Mr. ‘Theodore 
Martin’s version. 
Catullus into English :— 


, 


“Out upon you, and your pow’r, 
Which all fairest things devour, 
Orcus’ gloomy shades, that e’er 
Ye should take my bird so fair! 

Ob, poor bird! Oh, dismal shades! 
Yours the blame is, that my maid's 
Eyes, dear eyes! are swol’n and red, 
Weeping for her darling dead.” 


This is the older one, which aims at turning | 


| And here is the newer, which will be content with nothing less 
than forcing English into the mould of Catullus :— 
“Evil on ye, the shades of evil Orcus, 
Shades all beauteous happy things devouring, 
Such a beauteous happy bird ye took him. 
Ah! for pity; butah ! for him the sparrow, 
Our poor sparrow, on whom to think my lady's 
Eyes do angrily redden all a-weeping.” 
Few readers can doubt that Mr. Theodore Martin's verses are the 
more readable and the better English. As to the Latin, they 
represent it quite as correctly as Mr. Robinson Ellis has done, and 
in one point more so; for they mark the tenderness given by the 
diminutives in the last two lines, which he has lost. The next 
piece in order, the well-known dedication of Catullus’ boat, fares 
The exquisiteness of 
“ Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites 
Ait fuisse navium celerrimus,” 


| still worse. 


is hard to recognize in 
“The puny pivnace yonder you, my friends, discern, 
Of every ship professes agilest to be.” 
It is not reasonable that because Catullus wrote Latin in pure 
iambics Englishmen should be expected to read something which 
is neither pure iambic nor pure English. However, this is an 
extreme instance, and it will be fairer to seck comparisons in the 
poems which give the translator a larger scope. In the Aétis, Mr. 
Robinson Ellis has perhaps been more successful in metrical effect 
than elsewhere; but his fancy has still cost him too dear. Three 
of the finest lines in the poem are these: — 
“Sed ubi oris aurei Sol radiantibus oculis 
Lustravit aethera album, sola dura, mare ferum, 
Pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis sonipedibus,” 
'—which Mr. Ellis renders thus, 
«“ When awoke the sun, the golden, that his eyes heaven-orient 

Scann'd lustrous air, the rude seas, earth’s massy solidity, 

When he smote the shadowy twilight with his healthy team sublime.” 
There is a certain force in this, but it is cramped and disfigured 
by the devices the translator has had recourse to in order to find 
short syllables for the end of the live. How much more life and 
motion there is in Mr. Theodore Martin's couplet :— 

“But when the sun's fresh steeds had chased the dark, and with his 
radiant eyes 
He gazed along the solid earth, the cruel seas, and golden skies.” 
This version, or something like it, we feel that Catullus might have 
written, if he had written in English ; he could not by any possi- 
bility have written the other. We take one more passage for com- 
parison, this time from an elegiac poem ; it is Catullus’ well-known 
| burst of sorrow on the mention of Troy, where his brother died. 
Mr. Ellis gives it thus:— 
“ Troy, dark death universal, of Asia grave and of Europe, 
| Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of heroical acts, 
Now to my own dear brother abhorred worker of ancient 
Death. Ah! woeful soul, brother, unhappily lost, 
Ah! fair light unblest, in darkness sadly receding, 
All our house lies low, brother, inearthed in you, 
Quench'd untimely with you, joy waits not ever a morrow, 
Joy which alive your love's bounty fed hour upon hour.” 


Mr. Theodore Martin :— 


“Troy accurst, 
Oi Asia and of Europe both the tomb! 
Grave of the brave and noble! Troy that durst 
My own dear brother whelm in hapless doom! 
‘*‘ Woe's me, my brother! Comfort of mino eyes! 
FEutomb'd with thee is all our house; and dead 
With thee the pleasures all, I once did prize, 
Which, living, by thy love were fann’d and fed !" 
Further comment is hardly needful to point out the contrast 
between these two pieces of work. 

There is a serious fault of another kind to be found with Mr. 
Robinson Ellis’s translation, if it is intended to be anything more 
than a plaything for scholars. ‘There is notoriously much matter 
in Catullus of a kind which modern readers have a right to expect 
to be suppressed. ‘I'he desire to preserve as much of the original 
as possible is no doubt laudable in principle. But in this case the 
translator's zeal for his author has gone beyond what is possible, 
and he has allowed to appear in this volume many things that had 
better have been left alone. 


IERNE.* 
In Jerne, Mr. Trench has presented us with a story which, for 
sustained interest and graceful writing, would in itself suffice to 


procure a welcome for future productions of his pen. It is racy 
of the soil whence it derives its inspiration ; fresh, genial, healthy ; 


| © Jerne. By W. Steuart Trench, Author of “ Realities of Irish Life." London: 
Longmans, Green, aud Co. 
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somewhat fanciful, indeed, but giving out, on the whole, the 
true ring of conscientious narrative. ‘The choice of incidents is 
rather in accordance with the possible than with the actual, but 
we cannot say that these are coloured in their minuter painting 
beyond the limits of truth, or that in their adaptation to the 
requirements of the novelist they transgress what may be con- 
sidered to be the legitimate boundary. Under the form of astory, 
Mr. Trench treats again the mystery of agrarian crime in Ireland, 
endeavours to show the causes of its obstinate resistance to the 
adopted remedies, and of its encouragement by an otherwise gentle 
Celtic population, and prescribes his method of cure. In his pre- 
face, the circumstances which induced him to present the subject 
in this form are detailed as follows :—" 

“ With a view to making the case of Ireland more generally known, 
and to trace with care the secret springs whence disaffection flows, I 
completed, last year, a general sketch of the history of Ireland from 
the earliest ages down to the Act of Settlement in 1662, and of the 
confiscations of William after the war of 1691. In this history I 


endeavoured to unfold the earliest traditions of the country. It | 


contained an account of its first inhabitants, gonerally supposed to 
have come from Phonicia, of the arrival of the great Milesian 
colony from which all noble Celtic families trace descent, of the origin 
of the Fenians, the glories of Tara and Emania, and of the schools of 
learning and piety. Tho history of the main confiscations of Ireland 
was also given in full, and especially those under Strongbow, Elizabeth, 
James I., Cromwell, and William. But this was all written at the time when 
the Irish Land Bill was the subject of the keenest controversy in Parlia- 
ment; and some friends urged me on no account to publish my history. 
They did not deny its truth; they did not object to the spirit in which 
it was written; but they said that if published it might do irreparable 
mischief. I yielded. The work was suppressed after a large portion 
had been printed and all the illustrations completed. 
that although such a history of the past might not be acceptable at the 


present time, and yet that its connection with existing Irish life is most | 


important, and would be interesting to the public if presented in the 


form of a tale, I have endeavoured to accomplish this in the volumes | 


which I now lay before the public.” 

Such an explanation does not, unfortunately, offer much security 
for an impartial treatment of a subject which has given rise to 
warm party feeling. If the author’s friends could not deny the 


Feeling, however, | 


| such families have existed up to recent times, or still exist, coldly 
' aloof from the world of political progress, except when an Oppor- 
, tunity of defying English rule offers any chance of success, 
| Donald O’Sulevan, the brother, leads the life of a country gentle. 
man, while his sisters avail themselves of such opportunities for 
| mental cultivation and refinement as their retired home affords, 
| The story commences with the times which preceded the first 
|overt act of the Fenian rebels, when, under other names, rebel 
| corps were being formed throughout all Ireland by the subtle 
agency of James Stephens, the Proteus of Irish outlaws, who jg 
| Fepresented as resident, at this date, among the peasantry of 
| Kerry and Cork, or in the gloomy and haunted solitudes 
|of the Caha mountains. At this time, a stranger, who after. 
| wards proves to be the Earl of Killarney and possessor of yast 
| estates there and in Tipperary, having arrived in Ireland for 
'the first time to visit his estates aud gain some acquaintance 
| with his tenantry, happening to cross the mountains from 
| Bantry on a shooting expedition, is hospitably entertained by 
| the O’Sulevans. Events lead to his remaining under their 
roof for some weeks, but preserving an incognito. Delighted with 
the gentle circle with which he has become intimate, and with the 
| opportunity of seeing the genuine wild Irish life which the country 
| affords, he joins in many adventurous expeditions, nor finds a 
| reason for leaving, before Ierne, graceful alike in mind and person, 
| has become as necessary to his happiness as he to hers. Impressed 
| by the pride of mien which in the O’Sulevans is allied with genuine 
| grace and cordial courtesy, or more by the real dignity and eleya- 
tion of mind which such a pride, itself hardly justified by their 
lineage, naturally induces, the young earl sees apparently no real 
difference of station between them. It is, however, inevitable 
that to an unimaginative reader all this should wear a fancifal 
aspect. Of course, in Dublin, descent from an ancient Celtic 
| king would secure less attention than kinship with the Lord 
| Mayor; and a Catholic O'Sulevan would, whether rightly or 
| wrongly, be derided, if he claimed by reason of his descent a proud 
| station amongst Irishmen. We must, however, accept the whole 


truth of this history, if they did not object to the spirit in which | episode rather as typical of what the author might wish to see 
it was written, an outsider, ignorant of any but the more simple | ore general in Ireland, than as representing what he may con- 
principles of political reform, might naturally conclude that if | sider likely. At the same time, a little timely imagination will 





these advisers wished well to their country, they could have been 
justified only in encouraging immediate publication in such a 
crisis. This is a little point in reference to the connection between 
Lerne, and ‘‘existing Irish life” of trouble and crime and mis- 
understandings between generous minds, which Mr. ‘I'rench has 
not dwelt upon, viz., that it owes its existence to that fatal 


‘‘suppreasio veri” which is the curse of the country and the | 


most radical obstacle to its progress, although one which both 
those who preside over and those who drink of the sources of 
public information are ever ready to encourage. In the case of 
Jerne, however, the connection is as harmless as it is accidental ; 
for seldom is it our lot to read a sketch of Irish life and character 
as free from evidences of unjust party feeling and prejudice; 
and we only notice the point at all, to introduce this 
recommendation of the story,—that it is written in a spirit 


of justice, on a subject on which so much that is unjust | 


is spoken. It is also, as might be expected, free from the con- 
ventional burlesque of the Irish character. While, however, it 
presents with some ingenuity the main features, historical and social, 
of the land question in Ireland, it is by no means formidable, but is 
inspired by a freshness and vigour of fancy which will render it 


readable alike for young and old. At the same time, we do not | 


intend to convey that it can occupy any high position among 
novels. 

For the story alone, it will bear one leisurely reading, 
and bear it well. The scenes of this history are on the 
wild and picturesque south-west coast of Ireland, where 
the bays of Bantry, 
inland, amid the great plexus of mountains over which the 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks tower supreme, with Carran Tual 
presiding over their splendid range, and which seem placed 
to defend the fertile lands of Limerick and Kerry from the long- 
gathering force of the Atlantic seas. 


Derran, at the northern base of one of these great spurs, known | 


by the name of the Caha mountains, at the mouth of the harbour 
of Kilmalloge, where it opens upon the southern shore of Kenmare 
Bay, are residing, at the commencement of the tale, a brother and 
two sisters of the ancient house of the O'Sulevans Beare, who at 
one time possessed as hereditary chieftains the whole of the sur- 
rounding country. Proud of their royal lineage (for to them the 
word ‘ royal” would appear no inflated term), and regarded them- 
selves as little less than kings by the peasants of their clan, afew 


Kenmare, and Dingle penetrate far | 


In the healthy valley of | 


| suggest much to tone down the improbability, and in the case of 
| the young earl, love probably suggests many more considerations 
| of great cogency. Ierne alone recognizes an absence of matter-of- 
| factness from the position, and recommends him, when afterwards 
| he avows his love, another season in London, in order to test it. 
| However, destiny has not yet consented to the alliance of the 
haughty Norman blood with that of the royal Celt. Misunder- 
standings arise, and troublous times summon Lord Killarney to 
his estates in Tipperary. His experiences there, where he narrowly 
| escapes assassination by the Ribbonmen for venturing to improve, 
| for a second time owing his life to lerne ; lerne’s appearance in 
the courtly saloons of London, where she creates a considerable 
furore; Killarney’s final rejection for many years, because he can- 
‘not surrender his intellect to the claims of her Holy Church; 
their meeting at last under the roof of Donald, now Governor of 
Australia, after Ierne has tried convent life and found it wanting 
and Holy Church too, and their long-deferred union, constitute, in 
outline, the chief remaining incidents of the story. ‘Though 
slender, the plot cannot justly be accused of actual extra- 
vagance. Some considerable merit lies in the descriptions of 
‘scenery inserted in their boating and other excursions, and the 
whole atmosphere of the book seems to leave the reader 
refreshed with healthy breezes from the rugged coasts and 
fragrant heather of Kerry or the open meadows of ‘lipperary. 
‘Lhe English mind has always confessed a friendly inclination 
towards the people of the sister isle, as possessing natures whose 
vital warmth fosters, along with much that needs to be purified 
and purged away, many germs of an old-fashioned romance and 
| of the heroic vigour of an earlier age. Whatever may be thought 
by some who prefer to select their opinions according to fancy, 
and make up for this by more firmly adhering to them, nothing 
has yet sufficed to disturb the feeling of natural affection which 
exists between the two eternally wedded races. Everything 
| which serves to confirm this sentiment, and cement a relation 80 


‘desirable, confers a benefit which extends indefinitely ; and we 
|‘ therefore recommend with pleasure a book which must tend to this 
| result. Between the Anglo-Irish Protestants and the native 
| Catholic population the chasm must long remain lamentably dark 

and threatening. Yet it is a good result of this that it creates 
' England’s opportunity. ‘The English mind is healthily free from 
| that unhappy bigotry which judges a religion by its creed instead 
| of by its works, and the impartial care for all interests which the 
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nt Government has shown in Ireland will bring its reward 
garely and almost swiftly, in greater confidence in English rule 
and liberation of that strong impulse towards a loyal regard for its 
rulers which the lower classes generally, and a Celtic population 
especially, is ever ready to yield to. With the destruction of the 
old framework of society which the rotten theory of a Protestant 
rrison had built up, a new era was ushered in. 
Of the three conditions of peace in Ireland which Donald 
('Sulevan is made to require fulfilment of, two have been already 


satisfied. National money will no longer be exhausted on the mem- | 


bers of a small sect, nor does law now compel the farmer to increase 
the value of his land at hisown peril. But there is one condition still 
which Mr. Trench maintains will only be satisfied by the institu- 
tion of a Royal residence in Ireland. The material grievances 
haveindeed been allayed, but the true appearance of content waits 


| whereas it is only the gipsy pride of blood which conveysit, yet becomes 
| the mistress of a voluptuary, in sheer madness of pity for a lover who is 
dying of hunger, who worships only his art—a dim but powerful outline 
of Haydon—and who despises her for a sacrifice which, we must add 

would, had the love been love, never have been made. The conception 
is unpleasant, but it does not interpenctrate the story, which is in its 

| @ssence pure enough, or impure only in its latent suggestion that the 
| stars in their courses fight against woman, that love is a curse, and 
| death the one ultimate and the useless redeemer of the sex,—which, 

nevertheless, in all this passion of pity, Ouida does not believe in. 

On the Uses of Biography. By J. B. Brown. (Longmans.)—This is 

a lecture deliverod before a society which calls itself “The Bromley 

Friends in Council,” and is a favourable spscimen of its kind, putting 
| the points of the argument forcibly, and making some happy allusions 
to local associations and circumstances,—to neighbouring spots, for 

instance, which are connected with tho names of the elder Pitt and 


the removal of the great sentimental grievance, an absentee | Henry Hallam. If wo might give a word of advice to Mr. Brown, it 
Sovereign ; a grievance of all others the hardest to bear with asmiling | would be to oxcluds from his list of the “great characters” who, as he 
face, because a constant proof of indifference and a standing insult. | Says, “still live with us,” tho name of one of the most selfish and pro- 
We choose to be surprised if Ireland turns from the present glory of | fligate villains who ever helped to ruin his country, Alcibiades; and, 


the English name to dwell upon the more uncertain glories of its own | 


past; if the position among nations in which employment of steam- 


again, though here we scarcely hope that he will be brought to agree 
with us, to reconsider his judgment of Napoleon III. Some there are 
who never “ bowed tho knee to Baal;” and who, therefore, can still 


pom, within the lest Lelt-contery, bes plesed Oils countey, 9) say without shame, even now that the dynasty has perished, that a 


a less alluring picture to Irish taste than that of the old shadowy | 
past, when Ireland kept alight the torch of learning while the rest 
of Western Europe was in outer darkness, when men like John 
Scotus Erigena, whom Hallam characterizes as the most eminent 
man in literature and philosophy of the dark ages, went forth to 
instruct England and France, or when Brien Boroilme banished 
for ever out of Ireland the race which the year before had secured 





Court which surpassed all others of its time in profligacy and 
extravagance, and a Government which was permanently at war with 
all the virtue and intellect of France, was a curse. 

Harry Disney: an Autobiography. Edited by Atholl De Walden. 3 
vols. (Tinsley.)—The author deserves some credit for his ingenuity in 
putting this ‘ autobiography "in the mouth of a monk of La Trappe. 
We shudder indeed to think of the penances which his superior will in- 
flict upon him for telling so ungodly a tale :— 





the whole power and dominion in England. We wonder that 
national pride and self-respect should not embrace a connection, 
ungrateful at the best, but esp ecially when left barren of all 00 | says the old monk to William of Deloraine when he speaks of the words 
which that self-respect can nourish and satisfy itself. ‘There is that ‘cleft the Eildon Hills in three.” The sufferings which Harry 
small ground for wonder. If we desire to divert this habit, so | Disney, or whatever his name in “religion ” may be, will have to endura 
narrowing to the mind, of ‘ooking back to a past which | pass imagination, for in truth his story is of the most unedifying 
forces into view a long history of confiscations, hardship, and | kind, and ho tells it with but a very superficial show of contrition. The 
humiliation, the better method is to throw a sunshine upon | best criticism will be to give a sketch of tho narrative. Harry 
the present similar to that which is searched for in the past. Disney is working as an artist in Rome, when a certain Earl 
Mr. Trench does not intend to convey that complete satisfaction | °f Edgware employs him to paint a portrait of an Italian lady 


would result at once from a graceful attention to this natural | ¥20s° cicisbeo ho is. Tho lady falls in love with the artist, 


demand. He maintains that the real desire of the people, however | °%4 pays him a visit which is interrupted by the arrival of Lord 
Edgware. The nobleman employs an assassin, who is, of course, dis- 


reaeree, ate i ensctagnion, ae es me smggin of | armed by his victim and compelled to sign a confession implicating his 
the forfeited estates. Even the Land Bill of last session, sub- | patron, Tho hero then goss to England, comes in the way of a certain 
stantial a good though it be, must, from its minimizing the | Lady Trogonnis, and saves her life by stopping her ranaway horses. 
chance of this, long fail to awaken a recognition of what it has | jy, paints hor portrait, and this time it is tho artist who falls in love. 
really bestowed. Buta royal residence can do very much of the | Tig ond of this is that ho leaves his art, and, for the sake of being near 
good that yet remains to be done; the rest must be left to the | the lady, becomes private secretary to her father, a Cabinot minister. 
people themselves and to time. It is noticeable that in Jerre no | Then comes a long description of fashionable life, especially of a grand 
importance is attached to the growing cry for repeal. When | tournament, and of various parties, pigeon-matches, &c. Meanwhile 
alluled to, it is with the judgment that it would prove impracti- he has served Lady Tregennis by recovering certain compromising 


cable. If so, the sooner the agitation is anticipated by a gift of letters from Lord Edgware by the simple process of hocussing that noble- 
}man and then robbing his desk, and again by conveying a cortain 


To such, then, as can enjoy a few hours’ insight into the varied | despatch to the Emperor of the French. This despatch denounces a 
: : : + as : plot of assassination, the chief personage in which is a certain 

life, history, and social aspirations of Ireland conveyed in a/| ‘ ‘ 

th hl dable i sketched with taste and feelin | French count. The lady has a good reason for getting rid of 
a po Aspeainprentinagparse deg daaags salt Mine ° It aaah = | this Count, for he is her real husband. This amiable person 

wecan give no better advice than to read Jerne. snow’ 2 | reveals the truth to Sir John Tregonnis in a letter written on the 


added that delineation of character is hardly attempted, except | eve of his execution. Hence « tris! for bigamy ; the marriage ie pro- 
But the 


that Ierne, the heroine, stands out with some reality; agile and | nounced to be void, and Mr. Disney is free to marry his love. 
fawn-like in her slender figure ; in mind, lively and daring 7 but | «Joyo ” tires of him and elopes with Lord Edgware, and not long after 
capable of judgment mature as energetic, and of thought delicate | gies, hor husband promising to pardon his injurer. This promise he 
does not keep, for he lays wait for the man in his houso in Paris, locks 
: the door, forces him into a conflict, and kills him. And this is the 
- rr, y | story which he writes for the benefit of mankind in his cell at La 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | Trappe. It is, in fact, a fierce satire on fashionable life in England, 
Ful = amet )—We a + tik often true enough, but of course, often unjust, and likely, as satires not 
vile-Farine. By Ouida. (Chapman and Hall.)—We do not like | unfrequently are, to do more harm than good. That “society” is a 
Onida’s books, with their pictures of profligate life, imitations of Guy | mass - knaves aan fools, of men without honour and women without 
Livingstone, and perpetual analysis of sexual focling ; but Wwe must not | virtua; that ministers of religion are all hypocrites and critics all 
be 80 unjust as to deny that this especial story is, in its wildly romantic, | yenal,—this last is, of course, a strong point with our horo, and makes 
— V ewig go pag 2 work Pa ag in - Ps ctl | us think that he is not writing for the first time—is the vere 
oly song, that for woman there are but three Iriends, Death, sleep, | sion that one is meant to carry away from the perusal of Harry Disney. 
3 oe - repearstg —— 7 re oe s mg | Versiculi aliquot Latini. By William Almack. (Rivingtons.)—This is 
Set on ‘ tried seabaionars bo guia, 8 mastery over an ao it one | a little volume of pleasing and graceful verses, never rising into great 
. rine ( lour-Dust) is not a character, but only a figure; Dut i 1s & | excellence, but written with care and considerable skill. We give as a 
ony full of » weird powor, » great painting of what a woman, specimen of Mr. Almack's powers a version of one of tho exquisite little 
pears ” rs — oe - —, ete in her i. an placed | lyrics with which Crabbe, the most realistic of poets, sometimes 
8t a hostile people, and with an unluc ove, mi ecome, — . F z 
& painting with “Ag i t : su Pan of des i curprione bis venteess— 
ft ella Poses llemesiag dpaity Tomags 88 : . P ** Let me not have this gloomy view 
even than Victor Hugo's cry that society is at once as irresistible Around my path, around my bed: 
aad as harsh as fate—for Ouida teaches that as against that society "aoe rH crn hn dees ane 4 
6ven virtuo is no help, that the virtues are thongs to torture, that it is As flowers that once in Eden grew, 
through the virtues sin may enter in. Folle-Farine, essentially pure, Let them their fragrance shed, 
the theory being that the gipsy blood conveys a sentiment of chastity, 


“For thinking them my heart within 
A treble penance must be done,” 


what is practicable, the better. 


and “ spirituel.” 








And every day their sweets renew, 
Till I, a drooping flower, be dead. 
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“ Absint meestitie signa haec invisa eubili, 
Neu cingat tristem tristior umbra viam. 
Hora rosas potius det matutina madentes, 
Tempora que gelido fervida rore levent. 
-Equiparent flores, olim quos hortus alebat 
Elysius, nostra splendida serta rose ; 
Et mihi quoque die multi sit gratia floris, 
Ipsa brevem donec florem imitata cadam.” 
We have little serious fault to find. Perhaps the worst rendering that 
we have found is the second line in the rendering of the couplet, 


“Stay till a few brief months be past, 
And I have looked and loved my last: ” 

“ Tempus inane peto; detur mora parvula, donec 
Supremum intuito fugerit omnis amor,” 


where “intuito” especially is very questionable. 
spelling is out of date. He gives us mestitia for meestitia ; 
caelum ; sanguinolentus for sanguinulentus ; calycem for calicem ; 
not separate his diphthongs, and generally is wanting in the new lights. 

My Heroine. (Tiusley.)—“I have never seen such an embodiment 
of purity and innocence as Geraldine St. Vincent,” says the author, 
Geraldine St. Vincent being ‘‘ My Heroine.” We feel quite certain that 
if she was, she had not studied such literature as the book before us. 
Briefly, the story is this ; Geraldine marries, by something like compu!sion 
on the part of her parents, a rove man of the world, Colonel Trevelyan, 
having before her marriage fallen in love with a certain artist, Arthur 
Lestrange. Colonel Trovelyan, renewing an old /iison, is unfaithful to 
his wife, and the wife discovers the fact. Then we have depicted to us, 
with all the force of language which the author knows how to use, the 
love which the injured wife feels for the man whom she would have 
married if she had been permitted, and the scenes in which she lets him 
know that sho feels it. ‘And so,” we are piously told, when, to our no 
small relief, these scenes are brought to an end, ‘* so God saved these 
two.” We would not dispute the assertion about this divine action, but 
wo will only say that it found a much more willing object in Arthur 
Lestrange than in the married woman who loved him, and who, in plain 
terms, made it very difficult for her and him to be “saved.” This is not our 
notion of an “embodiment of purity and innocence ;” “ embodying’ 
these virtues must make a sad difference in them when tho “ heroine” 
can talk as sho does to the man from whom hopeless barriers divide her, 
and who can fall into such a fierce passion when sho hears of his 
marriage with another. Emphatically we say that we do not think this 
story an edifying one, even though it is adorned with a certain religious 
phraseology, and actually gives us at full longth a sermon with which 
“‘ my heroine” is much impressed. 

The Alpha; a Revelation, but no Mystery. By Edward N, Dennys. 
Fourth Edition. (J. Burns.)—We commouly do nothing more than 
record the appearance of “ fourth editions.” But the volume before us 
must not be so treated. It contains an appendix of no common kind, 
nothing less than an addition, which the author has been good enough 
to make to his work since his death, A reviewer already overpowered 
by the multitude of living writers, viows with something like horror the 
prospect which opens before him if the dead continue to write, and also 
contrive to find publishers. He cannot but recall De Quincey’s weird 
notion of the whole multitude of the departed, the majority (4 TAssoves, 
plures), as the ancients called them, rising in revolt against the living. 
Still, it is his duty to examine what promises at all events some novel 
information. He is bound to confess to a great disappointment. That 
Mr. Dennys (we wonder whether gentlemen aro still called “ Mr.” in 
the “‘summer-world ?”) found himsalf in a circular room, having walls 
of what looked like alabaster, reclining on a couch formed to 
resemble a white lily” (about as comfortable a seat asa large tea-cup 
would be); that he saw “a person of most benevolent aspect ” standing 
near him, “ clothed in a long-flowing robe of emerald colour and bright as 
a diamond,” that this benevolent sais A anentee by name) pend 
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Loxpoy, INTE RNATION AL EXHI- | ‘Sherries.—T. O. ‘LAZENBY.— —Brandies. 


BITION of 1871.—Will close on the 30th of 
September.—Admission daily, except Wednesday, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., One Shilling. On Wednesdays, 
Half-a-Crown. No. 5, Dossort Sherry, 485 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice, 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. ( 


OSLER. CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIEKLS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


No. 1. 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s 








Royal Irish Distilleries, 


XYGENATED 
that sust: ruins life. 


process of digestion and 
suitable for invalids. 








very much as if he had been alive,—all this is what we expected, Tee 
are we surprised to find our instructor from the spirit-world @Xpressin 

himself in very doubtful languags, as, for instance, here, “The two ~ 
were of the highest grade were appointed to be (what you would call) 
body-guards to myself. The one next in degree was to render them any 
assistance they might require. Tho other accompanied the excursion, to. 
enlarge and improvo his mind;” (whose mind? the “ excursion's ”? op 
should we read “excursionist”?) Altogether, the account of the spirit. 
world is—as far as it makes any impression at all—dispiriting, It 
seoms that public meetings, presidents, delegates, circles, and speechify. 
ing generally prevail there to a most dreadful extent, a state of things 
to which no amount of emerald-coloured robes, lily-shaped couches, and 
tiers of boxes of “‘a bright spiritual red” can reconcile this present 
writer. 
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Augustine (Bishop of Hippo), The City of God, trans. by Dods., 
Boswell (Sir A.), Poetical Works, edited by R. H. Smith, 12mo 
Britain, Awake! Hark! the Sentinel’s Warning, Svo ........... 
Britten (B.), Heavy Ritled Ordnance, Review of Report 
Britton (H.), Fiji in 1870, 8vo 
Brown (A.), Rule of the Law of Fixtures, 
Butt (Lsaac), Practical Treatise on New Law of ( p 
= wlyle (Thos.), Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. 1 
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Clunes (G. C.), The Story of Pauline, an Autobiography, er "3v0 ---(Maecmillan) 60 
Cooke (W.), Discourses Illustrative of Sacred Truths, cr 8vo (Hamilton &Co.) 56 


























Echoes from the Chamber of Sickness, 12010 .,....cecsereersereereereenes (Partridge) 10 
Edith and Mary at Holly Farm, 12mo .....+....++.+6+ ..(Warne & Co.) 1/0 
Erckmann-Chuatrian (MM.), A Man of the Peopk a a I ‘ale ‘of “oF shee (Bentley) 21/0 
Estelle Russell, Cr SV0 ........0-ccccoccscsocccrsessoroorcessorvesesroosesscoroecseoes (Macmillan) 690 
Fleming (J. M.), Carmina Vite, aud other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Cha a & Hall) 26 
Gathered Grain, by E. A. H., er 8vo....... neisiesninnateny one . ..(Partridge) 5/0 


(Tweedie) 10 
..(Partridge) 2/6 
..(Low & Co) 120 


Gough (J. B.), Orations on Various Occasi 

Grey (R. L.), Summer Clouds, a Story for the Young, 
Guild (C.), Over the Ocean: Sights and Scenesin Forei gn Lan S. 
Hearts made Glad and Homes made Happy, er 8vo (Hurst &Co.) 36 
Heather (J. I°.), Optical Instruments (Weale’s Series), 12mo . (Lockwood) 1/6 
_ (R.). Popular Romances of the West of England, 2nd Series......(Hotten) 7/6§ 
Jackson (G. F.), Resurgam, and other Verses, l6mo., +-+-(Hayes) 3/0 
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50 
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Keary (M.), Sam; or, a Good Name, 12m .........+++. ..(Warne) 
Kenward (J.), Oriel, a Study in 1870, with Two other Poems ( lapman & Hall) 
Leach (H.), Report on Hygienic Condition of Mercantile Marine (Simpkin &Co.) 10 
Leighton (John), Paris under the Commune, cr 8VO .,....++« (Bradbury & Evans) 106 
Maggie's Portfolio, Fragments of Thought and Facts, 12mo.,.......... (Partridge) 3/6 







Margaret, and other Poems, by C. J. C., 12mo ..... -(Skeffington) 50 
Morell (J. D.), Complete Manual of Spelling, 12mo 
Phillpotts (M. C.), Maggie's Secret, 2 vols cr Svo .... 
Rae-Brown .\C.), Noble Love, and other Poems, cr 8yvo . «---(Skeffington) 40 
Reminiscene 08 of the Henroost,16mo ... eoosente ....(Partridge) 1/6 
Riddell (H. S.), Poetical Works edited by Br vide On, 2 vols 12mo ...(Ogle & Co) 120 
Robinson (T ), Suggestive Commentary on Romans, vol. 2, cer 8vo (Dickinson) 5 
Routledge’s Readings, 2nd Series,—Serious, 12mo... .-.(Routledge) 1/0 


srsseeeseeree(Cassell) 1/0 
Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 















Rustow (Col. W.), The War of the Rhine Fronti 1870, 3 vols 8¥0 
cW. Bis ue kwood & Son) 31/6 
Sandell (J.). Memoranda of Art and Artists, Cr 8VO ..........00008 (Simpkin & Co.) 50 


Poetical Works, vol. 3, Rokeby and ‘Lord of the isles, 12mo 
(Cassell) 2/0 

Tate (R.), Rudimentary Treatise on Geology, part 1, Physical (Weale’s Series), 
1l2mo. ...(Lockwood) 2/0 
Temperance | ..(fweedie) 10 
Tinling (J. F. ), 1D (Partridge) 1/6 


Scott (Sir W.), 
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Trollope (A.), M Gresley and an Editor's Tales, 12mo...... (Chapman& Hall) 20 
Twain (Mark), Eye-Openers, Good Things, Fuany tyings, &e., L2imo (Uotten) 10 
Warner's Five Favourite Tales from the Arabian Nights, 1GMO ..sss0-0e (Lewis) 1/0 
Whitfield (F.), Jesus Himself, Jesus Only, 32mo ..... Roeespeveneinsncsetas .(Partridge) 1/0 






ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (incluling “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
dau RIMINI"). Tento Six. Gas at dusk. At \dmission, 1s. 


Mes SICAL GYMNASTICS 
- 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. - 
OYE SRLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, OutAtters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
London, 





for LADIES. 











90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Family Sherry, 24s | 





UNVILLE and CO. 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions on application to Messrs. DONVILLE and Co., 
Belfast; 
Oillices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 


Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





——— 


SKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Nete the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
| On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


Y AUC CE.—LEA and PERRINS 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
| Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on al) 
bottles and labels, 
| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


No. 1. Young Cognae, 45s | 
No, 2. Old Cognac, 54s 
No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 73s 


, Belfast, are the 
Their 


Soo" | 





or at their London | 


WATER holds in | 


assimilation is peculiarly 





BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad P A RQ UET SOLIDAIRES for | | oaencabavesBactes 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) hy LOORING. —HOWARD'S PATENT. NE-FLAVOU RE Dstt RONG BEEF 
maaan pS aera ‘s Be. 1,566. ee TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIE BIG COM- 
XTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 


25 «26, 


STR 
DELICATE 
A 


P URE AERATED WATERS . 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. and 27 
POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 
London Agents: W. 
Street, Cavendish Square, 


SODA, LITHIA, 


Best and SoNs, Henrietta} 9: © 2nd J. FIELD, 








The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
BERNE 
EET, W., and OLEVEL AND WORKS.. 


and 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





PANY'S E) 
the Luventor’s Siguature ou every jar, being the omy 
| guarantee of geuuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &< 


COM. | - 


WHITEHEAD'S 

“UNITED SERVICE” | (YOLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, Beat 
Manutactured by | and cheapest, aud most nutritious. Of all Grocers 
Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | aud Chemists. 

| Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, 


RS STREET, OXFORD 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 
FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND READING-ROOMS 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
- Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
unt succession of the best Books on liberal terms. 


FREE ON | an PLICATION. 
AT ANY DATE, 


‘wo or 
t btain a const 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER. 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK.—POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All the a wer Bag A hey BB ye A wy wad —o may 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


Mupre’s Secect Lisprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Street. 
City OrricE—4 KInG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HEPUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 








Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... — eee ove eco ove oe 3/0 | 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose eve ove “" 
Superfine Thick Cream- Laid Note (especially re ommended) on ooo ewe 4/0 | 
Straw Paper, “ Patent ” (ad: - sgn for r os w ing. > sie oe 26 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream . con wee > 10/6, 12/6, & rey 
Outsides Foolscap ... on ove “<“ sani ove one -- 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling’ sb! dae oes plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 | 
New “Vellum Wove Club- House” Note ab oie . five quires for 2/6 { 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Enve lopes, : 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices char ged by the retail houses. | 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with pric es of | 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, | 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. | 





JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 





dozens ... one a“ os ase ose “ per doz. 15s, 
Single doz. ... pe na . 163, 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full. bodie a South of France 

Wine es of not iess than four dozens... perdoz. 9s 6a, 
Single doz. .., on ove - oe one «+ 10s Ga. 


NATURAL SHERRY, re CA DIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity. —lu =o of not less than four 
Gozen8 0 a ove per doz. 15s. 
Singledoz. ... 0... ose ove oe ove «» 16s. | 
| 


oe oe ry on oo 


« van be ‘tasted free ) 
The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly | 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned | 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bauk. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. | 
BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. | 
| 
} 
| 





HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depét at Brussels. 
Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREE T, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 
“SEASIDE 


r. rT} r rT 
OZONE. OZONE. OZONE, 
Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general restoration of vital 
power, are recommended to take the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 

ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 
N.B.—Visitors wishing for sitting rooms in the hotel are recommended to write 
& week in advance. 
i\ ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth | 
and Guma, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
With directions for personal use), and by the Mannfacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ) LONDON, 
66 HARLEY STREET, W » (Established 1815.) 








FAIRLY WON; 


TILE 


Balled T. 


fot 


ISLE OF THANET. 
M 


Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one 
| despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 


Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 
(No. 50, for SEPTEMBER, now ready.} 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcerato, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the Golden 


Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and not a Calf. With Three Appendices 
By Cuances T. Beke, Ph.D. Lol, Price 5s, 


LIFE BENEATIL the WAVES; and a Description 


of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Ilustr ations. In 1 vol. Prico 
2s 6d. [Vow ready. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Garant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


LALY JUDITH. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &e. [Yow ready. 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Ktnestey, Author 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” * Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 
JOSHUA MARVEL, By B. L. Farszon, Author of 
“Grif,” &. 3 vols. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmonr. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


OLD as the HILLS. By Doveras Morey Forv. 3 


vols. [Now ready. 
| SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By Setwyn 
Eyre, In3 vols, 


or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S. E. 3 vols, 
NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 
Translated from the Swedish of G. H, MELLIN by J. Lovet Hapwen, 1 yol. 
CHAPTERS FROM FUTURE HISTORY, 
BATTLE of BERLIN. By Morty Ranke 


McCavutey. Price 6d. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Mernop of Curg. 

By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 


| poisons frequently used." —Spectator, 


“The views of such men as Dr, Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 


| beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”"—Chemical Vews, March 
| 17, 1871. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, 
May be had from all Booksellers. 














New Edition, price Tur EEPENCE, Or 20s per HUNDRED, 


By the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 


"Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravings on “Wood, Colonred 
Frontispiece, and six Panoramic Maps, post 8vo, 12s, 


R. HENRY BENNETT'S WINTER and SPRING on the 

SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN; or, the Biviera, Mentone, Italy, 
Jursica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, as Wiuter Climates, 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


“WELBY PUGIN’S 
GOTHIC FURNITURE. 





FURNITURE similar to that supplied the THE GRANVILLE HOTEL can be 
obtained on application to 


Mr. MORLEY, 
Sour EAsTern Works, 
St. LAWRENCE, 
THANET. 





‘OURNING. —Messrs. rs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers. 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
can be 


All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 


goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


Messrs. JAY, having adopted a tixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 
8. d. 8. d. 


Silk Sleeve Lining .......0ceeeeee 3 6 








(Their only Establishments), | Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Siee ve Lining 5 6 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. | Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining .. 6 
— | Muking Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining «+. 10 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white | Skirt into Band  s..sesersssernens 6 | Silke Facing.........0cresreerseres i 10g 
| Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 


and firm as the tooth itself. 


This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, aud can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. 


Price 5s. 


Mounting Skirt into Band, 


with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 


6 Crape and Rosette .....0..ecccceeeee 26 







Messrs, GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. ‘This celebrated Mouth Al, aca Pocket .... | ssonite Gactbaban .: 
Wash is most refre: shing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- Mounting do, do., w o M m4 i Bodic ; - 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cle ansing artificial teeth is invalu- POCKOL 04 ++0nsserrereererersere i = °) ae . 
able. Price 5s, | Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries .......++..0+ . . 1 6 

| Silk Body Lining.......+0..+.+ sevenenee - &'6 | Tucker, Braid, and ‘rimmings extra, 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving | 
the Teeth, imparts a natura! redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 


Enamel. Price 1s 6d, 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, aud 251 Regent Street, London, 
AY'S. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SiGHT-RESTORER. 
46 xT Ty 9 
NATALINE PEBBLES, 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 
ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 


32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON. 
MA N, 


ALD ER 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 

BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Table.! Des- |Crvrs. 

| sert. ‘per pr. 

| 





The Blades are all of the 
finest Steel. 








8s. d|s, djs. d 
33-inch ivory handles .,..... per doz.) 14 .| 11 6 








0 . 
34 ditto balance ditto ........ccceceeee 15 612 6 5. 
4 ditto, ditto ..........000 22 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto ., 27 ~.| 21 7 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto........... 30 22 - % 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 34 ./27 .| 12 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ,,..... 35 28 .1|13 0 
Ditto, with silvered blades 46 .| 33 .| 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .|/19 .| 7 6 
ILLIAM & BUSBTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS. — EASY 
DIGESTION.—Any one distracted by that 

demon of discomfort bad digestion should send fora 
box of these Pills, round which are wrapped brief, saga 
cious, and practicable instructions for removing 
dyspepsia. These admirable Pills cannot be too highly 
appreciated for the wholesome power they exert over 
ail disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels. 
They instantaneously relieve, and steadily work out a 
thorough cure, aud in their course dispel headaches, 
biliousness, flatulency, and depression of spirits. It is 
wonderful to watch the daily improvement of the com- 
plexion as Holloway's Pills purify the blood, and 
restore plumpness to the face, which had lost both 
flesh and colour. These Pills combine every excellence 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
BREA KFAST—G RATEFU L—COMFORTIN( i, 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists, London 

Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 


and sold in tins labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.’ 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE. 


LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacioine.” 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33s 6d, 
seut by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


V\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

aud perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


HAs DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. KOSS’S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


jt het be ad UR WASH, 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional! using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
X7 HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seut to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, Is ld. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oliice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
4" LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &e: 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 04 Regent Street, 
z London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr, Terry's treatmont, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATURY LOTION, for 


rrr 

TO CAPITALISTS 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT.ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


AUGUST Number ready (12 pages) 
Contains Safe Investments in English eS ee 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Wig 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds tied) 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. ; » &e, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRU: 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable sto 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers. 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852)" 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, £0. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNING CON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTs. co 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei 4 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &c., with = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 19 re 
20 per cent. ° 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threa 
Street, London, E.C. : needle 
Snitiait ieaiaiantinien ate ee 
MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Ry 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent, 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTs, 
Sent free on application to Joun B. REYNOLDs, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Stree 
Within, London, E.C. i sie 


ilway 


| VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVES’ MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informs. 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares 
together with selections of the best securities, return. 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. ~ 
BArRTLErT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Daealers, 35 
Cornhill, E.C. . 


D IGESTION PROMOTED by 











PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommendad by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chamists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and Soy, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 89 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





MRS. 5S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





MADAME VALERY'S 


EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
I Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour ia 
two orthree weeks. No payment required until suc 
cossful, in cases treated by herself. Coutains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 83 6. 

VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 


EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, 

Bugs, Cockroaches, aud all other Insects destroyed by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 
animals. Sold in packets 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, 








permanently eradicating the routs of superfluous hairs, 





desirable in a domestic remedy. 


21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and all Chemists, 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 








COMFO 


PANNUS CORIUM 


TO THE 
BOOTS 


R T 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, One Shilling, 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFEOT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 1573 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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LEXANDRA PALACE and 
A MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE.— 
Offices, 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Notice to 

the Public.—Intending Subscribers can obtain 

; iew the Palace and Grounds on application 
a way ts tating name and address. 


to the Secretary, § : iat 
LEXANDRA PALACE.—Arrange- 
ments will be made for an early opening of the 
Palace and Grounds to the Public, for completing the 
way into the Palace, as well as other Railway 


commanication. siedolag 
LEXANDRA PALACE.—The 
advantages to Subscribers of One Guinea and 


ailed i spectus, and Sub- 
rds are fully detailed in the prospectus, : 
ees incur no liability, and must benefit. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Art Union. 
£500 for a Guinea. 


——————— 7 pores 

LEXANDRA PALACE.—The ad- 
offered to the Public were thus 
‘ up by the 7imes, of July 18th:—* Under the 
— y An tod Palace and Muswell Hill Estate 
Tontine,’ certificates representing 850,000 guineas are 
about to be issued, which will entitle the holders in 
proportion as they may possess a single certificate of 
one guinea or any larger number, to participate in the 
various objects of the institution, or to take their share 
of the entire property of the Palace and grounds of 498 
acres, should they, 15 years hence, be among the sur- 
viving holders, Under an elaborate but ingenious plan 
framed for the purpose, each subscriber will have 
several options as to the mode in which he may obtain 
a return for his investment, and be virtually guaranteed 
against loss, The Trustees and Board of Directors 
consist of experienced persons familiar with the 
management of London properties and of public 
establishments, and it may be hoped that the result of 
their arrangements will be to furnish to the population 
of the North of the metropolis a place of resort as at- 
tractive as that on the other side at Sydenham.” 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The object 
LA of the Tontine is to provide for all classes of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, and especially of its 
Northern and Eastern portions and suburbs, and for 
the many thousands of country excursionists, a Grand 
Institution of healthful recreation and elevating in- 
struction, which will combine the solid advantages of 
the South Kensington Museum and Schools of Art, 
with the lighter pleasures and pastimes of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, thus giving effect to the large and 
enlightened views of the late Prince Consort. 








vantages 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE MINIMUM 
LIFE 





PREMIUM SYSTEM oF THE 


COTTISH AMICABLE 
ASSURANCE SoOcIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584, 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent,, for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
cone 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 

AR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oifices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
a ee 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

F incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
Securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
— ances between the above-named depend- 
"ncies, 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for Office 


fixed periods, the terms fur which may be ascertained 
00 application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
Threadueedle Street, London, 1871. 








| following Stations :— 


Now ready, price Is. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 

for SEPTEMBER, 1871. 
CONTENTS, 

1, THE VALLEY OF Porries, By the Author of 
“Christopher Kenrick” and “The Tallants of 
Barton.” Chaps. XIV.-XVL 

2. To THE AUTHOR OF “SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.” 
By Robert Steggall. 

3. DrRuMs AND Trumpets. A Recollection of Lyons 
before the War. By Charles Kent. 

4. By THe RinG-Stpe. By Asteroid. 

5. ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. 
Cowden Clarke. No. VI.—Swift. 

6. eee A STALL. By Percy FitzGerald, 


Sie 


By Charles 


.A., FSA. 

7. om. DOWN TO MY MEXICAN Seas. By Joaquin 

iler, 

8. DvGONE CELEBRITIES. By R. H. Horne. No. IV. 
Samuel Ireland and his “ Shakespeare " Manu- 
scripts—Dr. Parr, who knelt down to them— 
Treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena—Sir 
Hudson Lowe—Baron Las Casas, &c. 

9. AMONG THE Do@s AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

10. Sir WALTER Scott As A Poer. By T. H. L. Leary, 
D.C.L. (Oxon.) 
11. Up AND DOWN THE ROAD. By Alexander Andrews. 
12. TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place ; sold also 
at 102 Fleet Street. 





aggre FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
eee ASSURANCE 
LA. COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 








| ane ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
: ee NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825, 

Head Oftice :—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | Patp up, £1,000,000, 

RESERVE FuND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 


| custom. 


DerosiTs at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR Notes and Letrers of CrepiT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Hom: and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected, 

At the Loudon Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 


WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, | 


JAMES COWAN, j London Office. 


rNNOURS in the PYRENEES. 


fhe Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE MONTH, 
at the following rates:— 
Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ..... 
2ud Class by Steamer & Ist Class by Railway 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 


svsecee £10 Os Od. 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 


Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TovuLouse, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, 


2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON- 


| 








| 


| 


| 


7 Os Od, | 


TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BicorKe, LOURDES, 


Pau, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 
Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 





| and either of the routes may be chosen. 


Arrangements have also been made for the through 


| booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 


| 


ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES, Pav. 

TOULON. Nice. BIARRITZ, 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
28 of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 


W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


| Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 


MuHE ART-JOURNAL 
for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 64), contains the 
following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1, DANTE, after J. L. Genome, 
2. The REPROOFP, after J. CoOMANS. 
3. MANUFACTURES, from the group by I. WEEKES, 
ake 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—British Artists—R. A. 
Hillingford, by James Dafforne (illustrated); Drawings 
by M. Angelo and Raffaello at Oxford; International 
Exhibition—The French Pictures ; Savage Ornaments, 
by P. L. Simmonds; Merchauts of the Middle Ages, by 
the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. (illustrated); the Trial of 
the Pyx, by John Piggott, jun., F.S.A.; the Castellani 
Collection ; Decoration of St. Paul's; British Gallery, 
Pall Mall; Chapter-House at Westminster; &c., &. 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 

With this Number is issued Part V. of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6a 
bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Book- 
sellers. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
LY. No. 143, for SEPTEMBER, price Ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1.“A WEEK IN THE West. FROM A VAGABOND'S 
Nore-Book.” Part IL 





2, “Parry.” Chaps. XLVIL-LIL 
3. “ ACHILLES AND LANCELOT.” By Horace M. Moule. 


4. “CALLIMACHUS.” A Sketch. 
. “CAVE-HUNTING.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 
Part III. The Caves of Yorkshire. 


o 


6. “Rep Tiks.” By T. E. Kebbel. 

7. “ MADRIGAL.” By Alice Horton. 

8 “Epwarp DeENtsox.—IN Memoriam.” By John 
Richard Green. 

9. “A Victim OF PARIS AND VERSAILLES.” Part L. 


Paris. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 141. 
MIE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, with Illustrations by S. L. Finpes 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
Lorv KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 48.—How Men in Office make Love. 
— 49—A Cup of Tea. 
— 50.—Cross-Purposes. 
— 51.—Awakenings. 
Howrs tn A Lrprary, No. 3.—Some Words about Sir 
Walter Scott. 
FLEUR D& Ly¥s: a Story of the late War. 
LA VIOLETTA. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Thornton. 
Tue Heart's Summer. By Joseph Knight. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF CLEOPATRA. 
THE ADVENTURES OF Haray RicHMonp, 
Illustration ) 
Chapter 49.—The Princess Entrapped. 
— 60—Which foreshadows a General 
Gathering. 
— 61—We are all in my Father's Net. 
Surru, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


IN ENGLAND, By W. T. 


(With an 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for SEP- 
TEMBER, being No. XXL. of the New Ssares. 
Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Future or UNiversity Rerorm. 
Stephen. 
Tne Stupy or Astronomy. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.AS 


By Leslie 


THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS. 
DEATH OF MARY Stuart. By O. Airy, M.A. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WBST. 

THe SHEIK AND HIs DAUGHTER; or Wisdom and 

Folly.—An Eastern Tale. 

Tue LEGEND OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 

JoTTINGS FROM AN EXAMINER'S NoTe-Book, 

JOAQUIN MILLER'S SONGS OF THE SIERRAS, 

A SKETCH FROM PORTUGAL AND ARAGON, 

THE SERVICE OF THE POOR. 

Tue ImrerRiAL CONNECTION, FROM AN AUSTRALIAN 

COLONISTS POINT OF View. By W. Jardine Smith, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

—eiennennet suten-tesianaonaeensninnaiesencgipeseeasiettia 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
40Ta YEAR, 
CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER PART.—Price 7d. 
A SINGER FROM THE FAR WEST, 
WITH VILLAINOUS SALTPETRB. 
WHAT AN OLD MAID SHOULD Be. 
A GROUSE-DRIVE. 
My First Drive IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
WILLIAM BEWICK, 
Foop EcONOMISERS, 
Tuk NARROW GAUGE. 
Tue Taree MAskep MEN. 
THe Census OF Ls71. 
THe FRAGRANT PINCH. 
Tue RULE OF THE Roan, 
THe INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871. 
Tom's Luck. 
Tus Monta: Science and Arts. 
Four PIECgS OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters L—VIIIL. of an entirely original Tale, 
entitled CECIL’S TRYST. 

Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 

OSLTAGE DUTIES on ENVELOPES 

q and NEWSPAPER WRAPPERS. 

The COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 
desire to give notice that from and after this date dis- 
count at the rate of one per cent, will bo allowed to 
all persons bringing envelopes or paper to have im- 
pressed or printed thereon stamps to denote Postage 
Duties, provided the amount of duty be not less than 
Ten Pounds for stamps of one rate. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 


London, 21st 


; August, 1871, 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, pp. 216, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS; 
ARE THEY BOUND IN CONSCIENCE TO REBEL AGAINST THE QUEEN P 


By W. W. HUNTER, L1.D., of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service ; 
Author of “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 


“Very few, we think, who read the narrative, with its episodes of adventure, close it without a conviction 
that in these Wahabee, or as they are called on the spot, Ferazee fanatics, these butchers and curriers and 
village schoolmasters and low men of every kind, we have found the most dangerous foes who ever faced us ; 
that our dominion hangs even now, to-day, by a hair; that at any moment, in any year, a Musalman Cromwell 
may take the field, and the Empire be temporarily overwhelmed in universal massacre.’—Spectator, August 
19th, 1871. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





vg yyy j CYe ge ° iG 4 At Pl 
NOTICE -A Sixth Edition of A DAUGHTER 
of HETH, by WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ In Silk, Attire,” 3 vols., 313 6d, 
ready this day at all the Libraries. 
“If humour, sweetness, and pathos, anda story told with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, 
‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it. It is long since we have met with a book with better stuff in 
it than this: and, save one or two inartistic weaknesses, which seem to betray the unaccustomed hand, it is 
good all through, which few modern novels are.”"— Suturday Review. 
“ We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this unique daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and 
touching story...... The special genius of the book is the conception of such a character as Coquette’s, without 
a religion, scarcely even moral in a conventional sense, yet exquisitely good, with a purity and self-forgetfulness 
that are angelic.”—Spectator. 
“To know how delightful a little lady she is, however, our readers must go to the book itself. They may 
not find in it style and construction absolutely free from blemishes ; but they will think, as we do, that these are 
but detail, and are quite lost in the general impression left on the mind of vivid, tender freshuess, with all the 
sparkle of dew, and we may add, too, its purity.”—Daily News, June 1. 
“But when, with an inviting title, agreeable writing, humour, sweetness, and a fresh natural style are 
combined, the mind of the reader is gratified by a sense of fitness and harmony. And the ‘ Daughter of Heth’ 
is really all this."—/all Mall Gazette. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! By the Author of “ Red as a Rose is 


She."—See TEMPLE BAR for SEPTEMBER. Price Is. (Ready August 28, 


The ILLUSTRIOUS DR. MATHEUS. By Erckmann-Chatrian.— 


See TEMPLE BAR for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. [Ready August 28. 











OUGHT WE 10 VISIT ‘HER? By Mrs. Edwards—See TEMPLE 


NEW WORKS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES. 


A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of the Year 1848. By 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 2 vols. 


OUR ADVENTURES DURING the WAR of 1870-71. 


ENGLISH LADIES. 2 vols., 21s. 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN: a Novel. 3 vols. 
SHUT UP in PARIS DURING the SIEGE. By Nathan Sheppard. 


By T. A. Trollope. 








By Two 


DURNTON ABBEY: a Novel. 3 Vols. 
SISTER MAY: a Novel. By the Author of “My Insect Queen,” 


&e, 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 


3 vols. 


Also, next week. 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND OO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 


_GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








WM. YOUNGER AND CO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749, 
LONDON OFFICEs: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 


trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, $ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ea 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY of the REFORM ; 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. TION in 
D'AvBIGNE, D.D. Containing the Author's ion 
Improvements, with Twelve Engravings on Stock 
and Two Hundred Illustrations on Wood. ioe 
ing pong of the most Eminent Reforma’ 

oyal 4to, $ls, handsomely bound, be 
giseteen y boun » bevelled boards. 

HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 
er meme from the German of Dr THOLTes 
*reface by Rev. Horativs Bonar. — 4 
3s, boards, —— oe 8r0, 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of 
the GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with 
complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of ti < 
chief New Testament Synonyms, Illustrated 5 
numerous Examples and Comments. 8yo. 7, ¢ 
boards, 7 


MADAGASCAR and its PEOPLE, 
Comprising an Account of the Geography, Natu; 
History, and Productions of the Island, and = 
Manners and Customs of the People. ° With od 
Sketch of Mission Work among the Malagasy Bh 
JAMES Siprek, Jun. Architect of the Memoria] 
Churches, Antananarivo. Numerous Engrayin 
Crown 5yo, 6s 6d, bevelled boards, es. 








RELIGIOus TRACT Sociery—I ondon : 56 Pat 
; SocieTy—L : 56 Paternoster 

Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Weste 
3 dilly. ! a stern . 
and all Booksellers, ‘4 = 





Part 1, royal 8vo, with 2 Plates, 2s 64, 
JIRD LIFE. By Dr. A. E. Breny 
Translated from the German by H. M, Lapou. 
CHERE, F.Z.8., and W. Jesse, C.M.Z.S,, Zoologist 
Abyssinian Expedition. ——e 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 
In a few days, post 8vo, cloth. Sirs 
I INTS on SHORE SHOOTING. In. 
| cluding a chapter on Skinning and Preserving 
Birds. By J. E. Harting, F.LS., F.Z.S., Author of 
“ The Birds of Mid ilesex,” &e. 
JouN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo, 1s; by post, 1s 1d, ® 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
L on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE, 
Eighth LEvlition, revised and enlarged, by ADay 
BEALEY, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

ptntom: J. and A. CuuRcHILL. Harrogate: Taos, 

OLLINS. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[ EFOE’S HISTORY of the PLAGUE, 
A_New Edition, with Historical Notes by 
EpWarpD W. BRAYLEY, F.S.A., with G. Cruikshank’s 
lilustrations ; to which is added—SOME ACCOUNT 
of the GREAT FIRE in LONDON, 1666, by Dr. 
HARVEY, with suitable woodcuts. 
London: WiLtiam Teac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


I ANDLORDISM: in its Moral, Social, 
_4 and Economic Relations. By Davip Syms, 
Printed from the Westminister Review. Price 1s, 
London: TRiBNER and Co. 


¢ beg EK HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The PROSPECTUS of the 
Departments of General Literature, Engineering, 
Technical Science, and Preliminary Medical Edncation, 
may be obtained on application to the Principal. 


{7D UCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber lath. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


The THIRD TERM will begiu on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20th. 

Terms of Tuition and board £90 per annum. 

For Clergymen's Sons after Examination, £89. 
Three Scholarships worth £30 per annum for oné or 
for two years to be Examined for in December, 

For details apply to the Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
The NEXT SESSION commences on the 2nd 
OCYOBER. Prospectuses, either for the Day or Even- 
ing Classes, will be forwarded gratis on application. 
The CALENDAR of the College, containing full details 
respecting the courses of study, entrance exhibiti ans, 
scholarships, and examination for degrees in the Uni- 
versity of London, &c., may be obtained from the 
Booksellers and at the College, price 23 6d; by post, 
J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


\ EMORY--ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
A 












28 9d. 


—STOKES on MEMORY, with his * Wonder- 
ful Boys,” daily, at 12.45, New and interesting illus- 
trations. Memory Class, Tuesdays, at residence, 15 
Margaret Street, at 3 and 8.30, Private and corre- 
spondence lessons. Extemporaneous speaking taught 
in one lesson. No memory too bad for improvement. 
“Stokes on Memory,” 34th thousand, by return of post, 
14 stamps. Pictorial Multiplication Table, 1}d. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq.—Revival of Henry 
Russell's songs and scenas.—Alexandre, the comic and 
original Polypbonist.— Western Highlands of Ireland. 
—Paris as it Was and Is, by J. L. King, Esq.—Songs 
by Miss Barth.—The Ghost as usual—The whole, 1s. 





Book of Prices post free. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 








su «Ursula’s Love Story. 
— Messenger. 


3 vols. 





«4 very clever novel." —Me . 
«An interesting story, —(/0ve. 


qhe House of Percival. By the 


Rev. JOHN C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 


Malvina. 


Epwarps. 3 vols. on 
«A charming story. It is wonderfully entertaining. 


—Graphic. 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


‘author of “Chronicles of Carlingford.” &. 3 | 


vols. Q 
“A most interesting novel. "—Post. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


“A story of very great beauty."—John Bull, 


ie’'s Secret. 
Maggies. PHILLPOTTS, 2 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. | 


TRUBNER & 00'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from 
the Chinese. By 8. Brat, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge; a Chaplain in her Majesty's Fleet, 
&c. A handsome 8vo volume, pp. xiv.-436, 153. 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 


and Shade. By the Author, 


By H. Sutherland-, 


By Mary 


|THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | Every SATURDAY, price Sixpence, 
| THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. ‘THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE: An 


2s 6d Monthly. EpvUcaTIONAL Recorp AND Review. Registered 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. | for transmission abroad. 
Among the present Contents of the SCHOOL 


CLASSICAL Stupies IN INDIA. By Professor Max 
Miiller. 

. CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN Evipences (Christian 
Evidence Society's Lecture). By the Rey. John 


BOARD CHRONICLE are a Series of Papers on 
Public Education in Switzerland, by W. Hepworth 


I. 
ia 
\~ Dixon. 


| Hunt. The SCHOOL BOARD CIIRONICLE is supplied 
3. THE Unirep STATES OF AUSTRALIA. By R. H. | regularly by all Booksellers, price Sixpence per num- 
Horne. ber; or, free by post, for £1 8s for Twelve Months; 


l4s for Six Months: or 7s for Three Months. 
GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE: An 
Educational Record and Review. VOLUME L. 
(Nos. 1 to 15), 8s 6d, cloth. 

GRANT and CU., 102 Fleet Street. 


4. RELiGious REPUBLICANISM: JOSEPH MAZZINI ASA 
| ReiiGious TEACHER. By Madame Venturi. 
THE GosreL OF ST. JOHN AND THE APOCALYPSE. 
| By Professor Milligan. Part LL. 
OBER-AMMERGAU AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. By 
the Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
“THE BLOODY MACKENZI£.” By A. Taylor Innes. 
LITERARY ASPECTS OF PRAYER-BOOK Revision. By 
the Rev. Johu Dowden. } 
. BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE. By Matthew Browne. 


a] 


> 


2m 


‘THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYTTELTON 


| e . on the EDUCATION ACT.—Vol. L of th 
|70 BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY.| — ScHooL BOARD CHRONICLE. ~ 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 
By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” ea bi aera inane ae cites haat 
|W. HEPWORTH DIXON on EDUCA- 


3 vols. post Svo. 
“The author is anonymous: but whoever he is, his TION in GERMANY.—Vol. L. of the SCHOOL 
D BUARD CHRONICLE. 


name is genius-"—J//ustrated Times, | 
GRANT and CO., 192 Fleet Street. 


|SERMONS for MY CURATES. By the 
Rey. T. T. LyNcu. Edited by the Rey. Samuel 
Cox. Pust Svo. 


REV. J. M. CATES on ART TEACHING 


of the POOR.—SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
Vol. L. 
GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


MISS LOUISA TWINING on the 


TICAL TRAINING of GIRLS.—Vol. L. of 


‘SUNDAYS inthe TEMPLE. By C.J. 


VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 8yo. 


|HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Dorothy 


PRAC- 


the 








Fox.” 2 vols. post Svo. 
Hindus, By the late Horace HAYMAN WIL- | < ’ “ is | SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
sox. Third corrected Edition. In 2 vols. demy | EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE; GRANT and CoO., 102 Fleet Street. 
8vo, cloth, price 21s. | being Experiences in the Tower Hamtets, Popular - — oo 
A Chinese and English Dictionary | "0! Ye! crown Svo. GEORGE C. T. BARTLEY on the ALPHA 
Brite Rey W.Lonsomet, Rule ofthe Orieeet | Phe COLONIES and IMPERIAL) | gui\y bball Eunos vor * ot the 
Societies. In 1 vol. imp. 8vo, pp. 600, bound, £2 8s, | se - By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” Sewed, GRANT and CO.,, 102 Fieet Street. 
An, Eastern, Love Story, , Kuss, Jata- aan ee 
Stories. By THOMAS STEELF, Ceylon Civil Ser- | NOW READY. THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE 
ice, Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-260, 6s. : YOLUME ve 0 26 
vice, Crown 5vo, pp. xu 8 The COOLIE: his RIGHTS and VOLUME i. Nos. l4t 2 q _ 
A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. I. | Wrongs. Notes of a Journey to British Guiana ; Loudon: GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


Anglo-Arabic. IT. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 
Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. NewMan, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 
2 vols. crown Syo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth, 21s. 


Ollanta: a Drama in the Quichua Language. 
Text, Translation, and Introduction. By CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM. F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


The Bible: is it “The Word of God’? SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM. 


By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late Judge of the 
High Court of Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-331, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 





The Speaker’s Commentary: a Friendly 
Review. 
Judge of the High Court of Madras, and Author of 
“The Bible: is it the Word of God?” [Short/y. 


The Collected Works of Theodore 
Parker. 

Vol. XIIL HISTORIC AMERICANS. Crown 8yo, 
PP. viii.-236, cloth, 6s. 

Vol. XIV. LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER 
andthe WORLD of MAN. Crown S$vo, pp. xx.-33: 
cloth, 63, 

*,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entitled to 
these 2 vols, at the subscription price of 4s each, 





London: TRUBNER & CO.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

London: EFFINGHAM WHLSON, 
Exchange, 


Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6:1. 





Publisher, Royal 





Will shortly be re vdy, the Second Edition of 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
: OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CatcuLations adapted to every Investment. 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
= Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
plortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Tomissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 


évery Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible | 


in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Hing Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
#89 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
| tg and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
reat Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 


of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal | 


events affecting the prices of Stocks. 





Ill. | 


By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a | 


An | 


with a Review of the System, and of the Recent | —— —_———— 
Commniission of Inquiry. By the Author of * Ginx’s 
| Baby.” Post 8vo, lés. 
| “The author of *Ginx's Baby, after giving his in- 
disputable powers of description aud portraiture to the 
wrongs and sorrows of the British pauper, has found a 
| field for the same energies of mind and graphic flow of 
} pen in the sufferings of the West Indian coolie.”— 
Saturday Review, 


A SPECIAL SERIES OF PAPERS is 
now appearing in the SCHOOL BOARD CHRON- 
ICLE on PUBLIC EDUCATION in SWILZER- 
LAND. By W. Herworrn Dixon. 

GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. — 
VOLUME LILI, commenced with No. 27 on SATUR- 
DAY, 19th inst. 

*,* The Back Numbers ave kept in print for the con- 
venience of New Subscribers. Orders received by ali Book- 
sellers. 


By 
| WILLIAM GILBERT. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
| 
Vol. L. post 8yo, 12s. 

FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 

| WOLFGANG VON Gorrie. Translated in the 
Original Metres, by Bayard Taylor. 

| “ This translation, begun twenty years ago, has evi- 
| dently been a labour of love. Mr. ‘Taylor has by no 

means sought to evade any difficulties, He has neither | 
| steoped to prose nor used arbitrary forms of verse, but | 
| has endeavoured to preserve at once both the meaning 
| and the metres of the original. None can doubt that 
this is the true artistic form of translation for poetry. 
| ..eNO scanty specimens culled here and there could 
give a fair impression of the translator's merits. Care- | 
ful and conscientious work is seen everywhere, and the 
errors of former translations have been well corrected.” 
—Athenvum. | 

*,* Vol. IL, completing the Work, will be ready in 
a few days. 


GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Sireet. 


/THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, Vois. 
I. and IL—Covers for Binding the Volumes may be 
had, price 2s 6d, and Cloth Reading-Covers for 
Numbers, price 2s. 

London: GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


‘THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE is 


now regularly filed by about 500 School Boards. 
There are already upwards of 2,000 members of 
School Boards in England and Wales subscribers 
to the SCHOOL BOARD CLILRONICLE. This con- 
stituency is largely augmented by peers of the 
j realm, bishops and clergy, ministers of all denom 
| inations, members of Parliament, town councillors, 
schoolmasters, aud a large body of other public 
FERNYHURST COURT: an Every- men and persons interested in education. 6d. 
day Story. By the Author of “Stoue Edge.” Crown weekly. 
Ore, Se. GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of . on —- an . 
the NEW TESTAMENT. A Study forthe Present THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE 8 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rey, G. Circulation increases largely every week, and its 

| A. Jacos, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Literary Features are gaining for it a Large Class 
Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. of Readers in addition to those specially interested 

| «Dp. Jac . = is task the qualificati in School Boards, thus making it a most valuable 
| Dr. Jacob has brought to his task the qualifications medium for Advertisements that appeal to the 


of competent learning and critical scholarship, and has | : oo . - me 
pe wo an opportune as well as a thoughtful and able Rending and Oficial World. : 6d weekly. 

| book. It is pervaded by clear common-sense and | GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 
| studious impartiaiity.'—Christian Ubserver, " =e 
| B nue ved 2 LA ze, =. ate the Special Resolutions have been passed iu favour of 
ee eS a oe a Sa the SCHOOL BOAKD CHRONICLE by the School 

| crown 8¥0, 218, Boards of London, Ipswich, Bolton, Exeter, Bristol, 
“ Whether the reader likes fresh country life, subtle Plymouth, Totnes, Bodmin, St. David's, Southamp- 
analysis of character, good-natured raillery, and caustic ton, South Shields, Hartlepool, Blackburn, Devon- 
| little bits of downright fun, any or all of them he will port, Merthyr Tydfll, Lianliwchaiarn, Brighton, 
| find in ‘ Benoni Blake, M.D.’ "—Spectator. Gilyntraian, Hastings, Norwich, Festiniog, Welling- 


| borough, Lilaurug, and the majority of the Boards 
|SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. 


in England and Wales. 
HENRY HOLBEACH, 2 vols, post Svo, 1és. GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 
“A really clever book.”"—Saturday Review. . 


“We must content ourselves with calling attention 
| to this very simple, yet delightful tale, overflowing 
| with hemour which is entirely its owu.— Westminster Stations, every Saturday morning, price Sixpence, 
|= ae . al na GRANT and CO., Publishers, 102 Fieet Street. 

“There are many scenes and bits of descriptionin) ‘ 
| these volumes which are worthy of Robert Browning 

or Mrs. Oliphant, while the separate characterizations T0 ADVERTISER §.—Advertisements 
of the ‘Shoemakers’ Village’ reveal real power.”— for insertion in the Current Number of the 
| British Quarterly Review. 








THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 


| 
By | 





‘THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE 


may be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 


SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE can bo received 
not later than Noon every Thursday. 
GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street. 


STRAHAN and UO., Ludgate Hill. 
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FTER the numerous articles which have from time to time appeared in all the Medical and other leading Journals of the 

day, denouncing the evils of wine adulteration, and the injurious effects produced by the use of fortified wines, it ought to 

be unnecessary to say anything in advocacy of the advantage and benefit to be derived from the use of Pure Wines, ie 

wines that, under no circumstances whatever, have received the addition of spirit, sugar, colouring, or flavouring of he 

kind ; yet the latest Government Returns show that the highly fortified and half-fermented Port and Sherry form nearly two. 
thirds of the consumption of the United Kingdom. 


It might be reasonably asked, then, Why is this the case—and how is it to be accounted for? Without doubt it arises 
from the acquired taste for strong, sweet, and hence called full-bodied wines; and so great is the prejudice in favour of what 
are termed Port and Sherry, that anything sold under these names finds consumers, although they may no longer retain the 
slightest resemblance to simple fermented juice of the grape ; and whilst adulterated wines are perhaps too often preferred 
from force of habit and attendant want of knowledge, Pure Wines are sometimes looked upon with disfavour, and dislikeg 
from the very qualities that constitute their excellence. Adulteration has therefore become general, to suit the vitiated taste 
now prevalent, and for the continuance of which the community will have themselves only to thank. 


It has been my object to remedy this evil, to improve the general taste ; and for the last ten years, almost alone amongst 
Wine Merchants, and in opposition to acquired tastes and prejudices, I have strongly advocated the use of Pure, fully. 
fermented and unbrandied Natural Wines. It would, however, be idle on my part to state that all natural wines must of 
necessity be equally good; the fact is obvious that the quality and body of the wine produced must depend upon the ripeness 
and sweetness of the grape. Wines grown in cold climates are thin, acescent, and of low alcoholic strength, from the fact that 
the summers are not hot enough or long enough; whilst those produced in hot climates, such as Greece, are full-bodied, and 
of high alcoholic strength, making from 24 to 28°/, of proof spirit; and these are the wines that after all my experience | 
most confidently recommend to your notice. Being perfectly fermented, they are dry; being the strongest of natural wines, 
they require no alcohol, and yet are admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other), or for iceing, retaining 
their flavour to the last. They are beverages, and not drams; they greatly improve by age in bottle, inasmuch as they have 
not to disengage any alcohol; and they will, from their variety in flavour and character, be found to gratify every 
palate, and fulfil every domestic requirement. In a word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and unsurpass- 
able in point of vinous excellence. 


A trial of any of the Wines on the subjoined List is respectfully solicited, and bottles or sample cases to suit individual 


requirements will be forwarded by 
Yours obediently, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 


20 Piccapitty, W., Lonpoy, 1871. InTRopUCER oF GREEK AND HunGarian Wines, 





PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE GREEK WINES. 


Bi EE, riepnsechcsnsnjassodvesccsacvonses 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. | PATRAS, white ........::ceeseee 16s, 20s, 24s per dozen. 
From the Times.—‘ Very much of an Amontillado Sherry.” 
From the Edinburgh Review.—“ This St. Elie, a white wine, possesses | PAT RAS, red ...........0:eee000 16s, 20s, 24s, 30s per dozen. 





very fine qualities, finer than anything but the purest Amontillado 
Sherry, at a price within the reach of all.” 


THERA, III siiusnakarwscrswesseteews 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 
From the Examiner.—“ Thera, after about three years in bottle, is one 
of the most delicious of the Greek wines ; acquires even the nutty flavour 


of some Sherries, but has all the delicacy of the purest wines of France.” | 


SPREE FGIIRETN sete 0s -cscccsesoessssusesoens 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 

From R. Droerrt, M.D., “‘ Report on Wine.”—" Has the tawny colour 
and lightness of light Port. I have occasionally given or prescribed this 
wine to poor patients, and have been quite amused at their approbation 
of it; ‘so like Port!’ A dyspeptic overworked medical officer, to whom 
I gave some, tells me that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the 
acidity of the stomach. I have had one or two old samples of Santorin 
of great merit, as being reproductions of certain characters of old Port.” 


KEPHISIA, white ............ 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Zimes.—* The White Kephisia at 1s 8d per bottle possesses 
a dolicacy we have rarely met with in any other wine.” 


KEPHISIA, i ieissinnmasinses 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—‘The Red Kephisia is vory like a fino 
Burgundy, but with more body.” 


From the Fortnightly Review.—" The delightful Patras.” 


MONT HYMET, white............... 16s and 20s per dozen. 

From All the Year Round.—“ At 1s 4d a bottle, may give pleasure to 

the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean character, and 
| abundance of peculiar wine-flavour of a Tokay sort.” 


/MONT HYMET, red... 16s and 20s per dozen. 
From Punch.—“I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my 
Hymet.” 


INET cccidsmasweesdnneonssotebindes tokeeen 32s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 

From the British Medical Journal.—* Como and Santorin ; the former 
having many of the best characters of a full-bodied rich Port, and the 
latter somewhat resembling it, but a drier wine.” 


LACHRYMA CHRISTI ....-:ccccceceeseeeeeeeeees 48s per dozen. 


The finest red sweet wine the world produces. Asa wine for the 
COMMUNION, or as a dessert wine, it cannot be equalled. 





| WIPIGADI TO ncnscvcecvvscesecssoncsosscssssnererecone ....48s. per dozen. 


| An exceedingly full-bodied and luscious white wine. The finest 
white sweet wine known, and superior to the choicest Constantia. 
! A most delicious cordial or dessert wine. 


N.B.—The above Wines are from their keeping and improving qualities specially adapted for India, and will be shipped f. 0. b., 
Bottles, Cases, and Insurance included, for 4s per dozen extra. 





NATURAL SHERRY.—After repeated attempts to obtain a really pure and unbrandied Wine from Cadiz, I have at length 


succeeded. By the arrangements entered into with the growers, I can 


supply it at 16s per doz., or in quantities of 4 doz. for £3. 


LA GAUPHINE (L’Herault) CLARET.—I beg also to draw your attention to Monsieur D. du Lac’s Gauphine Claret (for which 
I am sole agent), and which I offer at 10s 6d per doz.; or in quantities of 4doz. for £1 18s; or per hogshead of 46 gallons, £8 10s, 


duty paid. 





TERMS CASH.—Country Orders must contain a Remittance. Post-office Orders should be made payable at the Chief 
Office (E.C.)—Cross Cheques—NATIONAL BANK. 


Bottles 2s per dozen. Patent Bin Cases, half-dozen, 2s ; 


one dozen, 2s 6d; two dozen, 3s 6d. 


To be returned or paid for. 











LonDON: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “SPecTATOR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Strect. Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 26, 1871. 
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